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CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS 


cottas at the Leicester Galleries is the best current 

illustration of the uncertainty of aim of the inter- 
vars period. As some of Dobson’s drawings, also on 
view, prove he is deeply moved by that aspect of form 
vhich is seen in the body of plump young females. Like 
Renoir the painter, Dobson the sculptor is enamoured 
f the body only, the trunk and the limbs; but Renoir 
ared at least this much for the head that he made his 
preference for the unthinking female, as it were the mere 
woman-animal clear. Though Renoir allows his palette 
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forces himself to think in terms of abstraction. There are, 
in consequence, a greater number of statuettes which fall 
between the stools of nature and abstraction, a conflict 
between that quality which feigns living flesh and that 
other quality which pleases in the abstract, but displeases 
in this particular association ; there are a small number in 
which distortions are avoided and which consequently 
present a greater unity, but even amongst these only a 
few are completely satisfying, whilst others, like ‘* Figure 
Rising,’’ are unpleasing because the pose is ugly and 
obviously only adopted because this very ugliness sug- 
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People in a shelter underground pray around an altar during a raid 
From the New War Pictures at the National Gallery 


Perspex choice for the Picture of the Month 


much freedom and changed his technique more than once 
his pictures are all essentially naturalistic. That would 
also be the case with Dobson if at his most impressionable 
age he had not met with modern theories which condemn 
the naturalistic as old-fashioned. So there had to be 
some distortions of natural form. In Dobson’s case this 
led to the cutting off of part of the cranium ; the simpli- 
fication of the features; to elephantine proportions of 
trunk and limbs ; to the shortening of the leg from the knee 
to the ankle ; to the dwarfing of the feet. Further, the 
poses adopted by his models are dictated not by what they 
are ostensibly doing, but by the shapes their bodies make 
considered as abstract form. So far as my judgment 
goes, however, Dobson feels in the terms of nature but 
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gests originality or unusualness of design. It all seems 
to me the more the pity, as Dobson is an artist of excep- 
tional power in that his form lives from within outwards, 
whilst the general run of sculpture seems only to be 
material forms impressed from without. One only 
wishes Dobson would study the best of the statuettes 
known as Tanagra figures. Amongst them are even 
Nudes which in a marvellous way combine nature and 
art, fuse the ephemeral with the permanent—and that is 
the goal of the Finest Art. 

In the last analysis it is clear that the greatness of a 
work of art must be measured not by the skill but by the 
mind which directs and controls it. It is therefore no 
more than what one should expect, that genius is rare at 








all times, and that one should not expect more from the 
average artist than that he should reflect or stimulate 
thoughts and emotions common to the majority; but 
on the other hand one should expect of him that he 
should know the difference between art and nature. 

In the so-called ‘‘ Reynolds’ Room” adjoining 
Dobson’s show in the Leicester Galleries there is an 
exhibition of paintings by a married couple, Robin and 
Fay Pearce. Their pictures have a certain resemblance 
which is not unusual in such circumstances ; but I could 
not help musing on the opinion Reynolds would express 
if he could see these particular pictures, or rather this 
manner of painting them. They certainly defy tradi- 
tion, and more than that. They are, or I had better say 
they seem to me, defiant—a quality which one often 
feels in “modern” art. But defiance suggests self- 
consciousness, and it is not until one has lost that sense 
of self-consciousness that one begins to be “* grown up.”’ 
Of course some artists never do “ grow up” and show 
their immaturity in the opposite extreme : their fear of 
offending against geood—which in art means traditional— 
form. Both Robin and Fay Pearce have a sense of 
colour. Robin seems in such a picture as ‘‘ Woman and 
Dog” to have got something from Matisse; Fay in 
“The Renovelle ” something from Christopher Wood. 
Robin’s best is “‘ Still Life: bottle, fruit and fish,’’ the 
most considered and interesting, I think, both in colour 
and design ; Fay’s ‘‘ Family Pearce ”’ is original in colour 
and, in its large size, no doubt intended to be impressive ; 
but it does not reveal much thought in design or much 
love for paint in the qualitative sense. 

The mention of Christopher Wood brings me to the 
exhibition of his pictures at the Redfern Gallery. Chris- 
topher Wood’s art is another illustration of the uncer- 
tainty of purpose which is so typical of the between-wars 
period. Highly cultured and exceptionally talented, he 
threw himself with vigour into every movement that 
interested him intellectually ; and he could paint well 
whatever style he adopted. Compare here, for example, 
the ‘“* Model Seated ”’ and the “‘ Nude with Poppies,” the 
one modelled with exceptional solidity, the other appar- 
ently only flat and ‘‘ decorative,”” but nevertheless subtly 
modelled. Then compare the dark “ Bridge over the 
Seine” with the blonde ‘‘ Cornish Fishermen, The Quay 
St. Ives,” and these again with the evidently Modigliani- 
inspired ‘‘ Girl in a Restaurant."’ They might all have 
been done by different individuals. Christopher Wood 
died unhappily and young. It may be claimed that he 
had not yet settled down, that in time he would have 
found himself and with it the manner which suited him 
best. I am not so sure of this. I feel that his culture 
and his talent was his undoing. It seems to me that 
Christopher Wood, like so many of his contemporaries, 
approached all his subjects by way of “ art,’’ and not his 
art by way of subject-matter. 

That also, I think, is the case with a Russian artist, 
V. Khmeluk, whose paintings are also on view at the 
Redfern Gallery. 1 should have said that Khmeluk was 
one of the Expressionists nurtured in Germany; but 
that, it seems, is not the case. We are told, at any rate, 
that he painted for some years in Paris before 1939 and 
that he is not an Expressionist, according to the writer 
of a note in the catalogue, because: “‘ Though he has 
the same vigour of attack, he does not preach, he has none 
of the parti pris of this school.’’ I confess I have long 
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ceased to be moved more by the “ vigour of attack ’’ than 
by other qualities. I mistrust all vigours of attack, but 
especially so in painting. It suggests a relation of 
enmity between the artist and his job ; an obstreperous 
task that must somehow be finished quickly and “ have 
done with it.” Khmeluk’s pictures look to me just like 
that. His “ L’Avocat,” the equivalent more or less of 
the English barrister, looks exactly as if Khmeluk himself 
had been his opposing counsel, and had battered him to 
pieces with his “‘ oratory.” Much more pleasing is his 
“ Portrait "’ of a pensive woman, and there are some good 
“vigorous ’’ still lifes. But Khmeluk’s grandiose and 
pastose manner of “ attack ” is hardly compatible either 
with his rather sombre and reserved tonality or with its 
subject-matter. 

Vigour of attack is, or should be, more applicable to 
the series of pictures which I visited next, namely, some 
new additions to the official War Pictures exhibited in the 
National Gallery. The more are added to this already 
lengthy series the better they have become, or so it seems 
to me. Even undue excitement in the artist would here 
seem excusable ; if indeed any kind of excitement can 
be undue in this terrible war. Many horrors have been 
committed in past wars, but I am convinced that as this 
war must exceed them all in horror, so also it must give 
artists more excitement of the physical eye than man has 
ever before witnessed, excitement caused not only, or 
even so much, by new views of nature or of strange 
peoples, but by entirely new shapes, new effects invented 
by man. The first pictures one saw seemed rather 
timid, as if the artist had taken so much interest in the 
purpose or function of the new strange instruments of 
war that he was unconscious of their often grotesque 
appearance ; although Paul Nash, as one might have 
anticipated, had his eyes open to that aspect of these 
“‘ objects found.”” Now one feels that many artists have 
found their art in these new things and new happenings. 
At last the art is used not for its own sake but as a means 
of expressing things seen and things felt, things which 
belong to actualities, not to theories. The artists repre- 
sented in this new set of exhibits are Henry Lamb, 
mostly concerned with portraiture of distinguished indi- 
viduals, Stephen Bone, Richard Eurich, Henry Carr, 
Leslie Cole, John Worsley, Rodrigo Moynihan and 
Leonard Rosoman ; and amongst the draughtsmen and 
water-colourists, Sir Muirhead Bone, Edward Ardizzone, 
Thomas Hennell, R. V. Pitchforth, the late Eric Ravilions 
and others. I found the work of Leslie Cole, who spent 
eight months in Malta, and of Henry Carr, particularly 
impressive. They seemed to me (who have been nowhere 
nearer the Front than the Home one) to have seized upon 
the usual and the unusual with a kind of vigorous and 
virile but perfectly composed and considered technique. 
Here are a few of the titles to these picture subjects : 
“Heavy A.A. and Valetta in distance during raid ”’ ; 
“* Malta, the Death City. A few people sleep out on the 
Debris "’; “‘ Malta, Shelterers praying during the raid ”’ ; 
“Malta Convoy. Basutos deal with the overflow mail 
on the Causeway ; the Palace, Valetta,’’ by Leslie Cole. 
“Parachute Drop,” “ Infantry Landing Craft landing 
troops,”” by Henry Carr; ‘“‘ Light Coastal Forces blow 
up a Merchantman,” and “ Survivors from a Torpedoed 
Ship,” by Richard Eurich ; “‘ Bomb falling into Water " 
and ‘‘ Burnt-out Appliance,” by Leonard Rosoman. The 

(Continued on page 63) 
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ARCHITECTURE (Part II) 


T is well known that the Han Period was noteworthy for a 
f revival of learning and the growth of lexicography, poetry, 
calligraphy and painting, besides the development in the 
rafts of the lacquerer, the metal-worker, the potter and the weaver. 
All these activities were aided by a freer communication with 
Western civilizations, due largely to the travels of the Chinese 
envoy Chang Ch’ien at the end of the IInd century B.c. They 
ire recorded by the Chinese historian of the time, Ssti-ma Ch’ien. 
While Chang Ch’ien failed in his original mission to conclude an 
illiance with the Indo-Scythians, he brought back news of the 
countries of western Asia, especially of the Hellenized regions 
like Bactria and Ferghana. The influence of the Western civili- 
ations becomes more and more noticeable during the Han 
dynasty, but it was less in architecture than in the other arts. 
Exceptions are the late tombs, arched and vaulted in glazed 
polychrome brickwork, which have been discovered in Annam, 
where flourished a southern offshoot of the Han period. Among 
the tomb relics of this Indo-Chinese culture were also terra-cotta 
models of groups of buildings, identical in type with contem- 
porary examples in China itself. These models of buildings, 
recovered from tombs, give a remarkably intimate picture of 
everyday life in Han times. The period represented in this 
funerary pottery covers roughly four hundred years—two hundred 
years before and two hundred years after the birth of Christ. 
Not only have models of multiple-storeyed fowling towers and 
other isolated buildings been discovered, but complete models 
of such subjects as farmhouses with courtyards, outbuildings, 
wells and wagons, as well as farm hands and stock. But the most 
distinctive characteristic of the variety of buildings represented 
is the complete enslavement to tradition which they display. Of 
all the arts, architecture shows the least deviation from stereo- 
typed, primitive types. Even Shih Huang Ti, who changed the 
whole face of China and set the artist free from the bonds of 
tradition, apparently did not initiate any new architectural style ; 
he merely built in the old way, only on a more grandiose scale. 
So also the stone monumental pillars of Han times, which are 
crowned with representations of tiled and beamed roofs carved 
in stone, disclose exactly the same kind of tile, the same system 
of construction and jointing in the roof beams which are in use 
at the present time. These facts are borne out by the actual 
specimens of Han roof-tiles which have survived. 

Until the end of the Han dynasty, religion had little influence 
upon Chinese art; but, with the introduction of Buddhism 
about 2 B.c., there soon flowed into the country fresh art 
influences of Indian origin. The first Chinese Buddhist monk 
was ordained in A.D. 180; the first recorded Buddhist temple 
was erected in A.D. 190, and the Han period closed amidst the 
confusion of civil war in A.D. 220 Little is known about the 
art of the third century A.D. owing to the confusion into which 
the country was plunged by anarchy and wars with the Mongols.+ 
But during this time, legend states, the first pagoda was built at 
Nanking, which later became the site of the famous Porcelain 
Pagoda. At the beginning of the fourth century a.p. came the 
Tartar invasion and the supremacy in the north of a ruling race 
who were devout Buddhists. They founded the Northern Wei 
dynasty, and the period became noteworthy for its great building 
activity, the erection of many monasteries and pagodas, and the 
introduction of the curved roof. 

The earliest records about the Chinese settlements make it 
clear that the main hall of important family dwellings was flanked 
on the one side by the altar to the God of the Soil (Ti t’an) and 
on the other side of the courtyard, by the ancestral temple.§ 
These altars were in early times simply mounds or terraces of 
mud, on which the sacrifices were performed, but gradually they 
developed into more permanent stone-lined platforms adjacent 
to the residences of ruling princes or those who had the right to 
offer sacrifices to the great divinities of nature. Later, when 
these rights were transferred to the supreme ruler, the Son of 
Heaven and spiritual father of the nation, the altars dedicated to 
the spirits and gods of nature became attached to the Imperial 
palaces, though, indeed, there were also other places of sacrifice, 
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The Eastern, T’AI SHAN, in the province of Shantung ; 
The Southern, HENG SHAN, in the province of Hunan ; 
The Western, HUA SHAN, in the province of Shensi ; 
The Northern, HENG SHAN, in the province of Hopei ; 
The Centre, SUNG SHAN, in the province of Honan ; 
to which the Emperors made pilgrimages from time to time. 
These altars typified the Emperor’s position, as the spiritual head 
of the people, and the great sacrifices which were performed 
there either by himself or his representative were the means by 
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which the life of the nation was believed to be brought into 
harmony with the guiding powers and the inherent laws of nature. 
All the Imperial capitals had altars for such sacrifices, usually 
just beyond the city boundary. The largest and best known is 
the T’ien T’an, or Altar of Heaven, situated south of Ch’ien men 
in the “‘ Chinese city,”’ formally a suburb of the Imperial capital. 

The Altar of Heaven is the most sacred of all Chinese religious 
structures. It consists of three circular terraces with marble 
balustrades and triple staircases at the four cardinal points to 
ascend to the upper terrace, which is ninety feet wide, the base 
being two hundred and ten feet across. The platform is of 
marble stones in nine concentric circles, and everything is arranged 


. ¢t E arlier known as the Hsiung- nu (the ~ Huns). 
as for instance, the Five Sacred Peaks : § H. Maspero, “‘La Chine Antique.’ 
* The first article of this series appeared in the December issue of Arotio, and the second in the February issue. 
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in multiples of the number nine. The 
Emperor, prostrate before heaven, sur- 
rounded by the circles of the terraces 
and their railings, and by the horizon, 
thus symbolized the centre of the universe, 
as he was inferior to heaven, and to 
heaven alone. Around him on _ the 
pavement were the nine circles of as 
many heavens widening in successive 
multiples until the square of nine, the 
favourite number of numerical philo- 
sophy, was reached in the outer circle of 
eighty-one stones. The great annual 
sacrifice on the altar took place at dawn 
on the winter solstice. The Emperor 
proceeded in state in a carriage drawn 
by an elephant the day before, and spent 
the night in the Hall of Fasting, called 
Chai Kung, after first inspecting all 
the offerings. The sacred tablets were 
kept, during the remainder of the year, 
in a building with a round roof of blue- 
enamelled tiles behind the altar. The 
furnace for the burnt offering was on 
the south-east of the altar, at the distance 
of an arrow flight; it was faced with 
green tiles and was nine feet high, and 
was reached by three flights of green 
steps—the bullock being placed upon 
an iron grill, under which the fire was 
kindled. Rolls of silk were burned in 
eight open-work urns, stretching from the furnace round to the 
east ; an urn being added when an Emperor died. The prayers, 
which were written upon silk, were also burned in these urns 
after they had been formally presented in worship before the 
tablets. 

To the north of the Great Altar, which is open to the sky, 
there is a second three-tiered marble altar conceived on similar 
lines, but somewhat smaller, called the Ch’i Ku T’an, or Altar of 
Prayer for Grain. This is dominated by an imposing triple- 
roofed temple covered with tiles of deep cobalt blue. On a 
framed plaque fixed under the eaves of the upper roof, in Manchu 
and Chinese script, is Ch’i Nien Tien, meaning ‘ Temple of 
Prayer for the Year.” The Emperor went there early each year 
in spring to make offerings for a propitious harvest. During 
the ceremonies inside everything was blue ; the sacrificial utensils 
were of blue porcelain, and the worshippers were also robed in 
blue. Even the atmosphere was blue, for venetian blinds, made 
of thin rods of blue glass strung together by cords, were hung 
over the tracery of the doors and windows. 

Colour symbolism constituted an important feature of Chinese 
rites. At the Temple of Earth all was yellow ; at the Temple of 
the Sun, red ; at the Temple of the Moon, white, or a pale greyish 
blue known as yueh pai, or moonlight white (pure white being 
reserved for mourning). The Altar of the Earth, Ti T’an, is on 
the north, outside the city wall, and is square in form ; the offer- 
ings here were buried in the ground instead of being burned. 
The Temple of the Sun and the Temple of the Moon are on the 
east and west and are likewise outside the city wall. Princes of 
the blood were usually deputed by the Emperor to officiate at 
these. At the Altar of the Sun, Jih T’an, everything had to be 
red—the famous “ sang de beeuf,” derived from copper. This 
colour was invented in the reign of Hsiian Té (1426-1435) for the 
decoration of ritual utensils ; hence the old name of chi hung, 
** sacrificial red,’’ rivalling the sun in its dazzling brilliancy and 
sheen. 

The Altar of Agriculture, Hsien Nung t’an, which is dedicated 
to the first farmer of China, Shan Nung (supposed to have taught 
the people the use of the plough), is situated opposite the Altar 
of Heaven in the southern suburb. 

Small, and in a fair state of preservation, is the Hsien ts’an 
t'an, the altar to the first breeder of silkworms, at which yearly 
ceremonies were performed, not by the Emperor or his deputy, 
but by the Empress, who was the highest protector of sericulture. 
It is situated in a row of old mulberry trees at the northern end 
of Pei hai; and, adjoining it, stands the Ts’ai sang t’ai, the terrace 
for the gathering of the mulberry leaves, and a little further to 
the north, within a separate enclosure (now made inaccessible), 
are the Yu ts’an ch’ih, the pool for washing the silkworms,* and 
the Ch’in ts’an tien, the hall where the Empress paid homage 
to the first breeder of silkworms. The buildings are of com- 
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The Confucus Temple at Li-ling hsien, Hunan 


paratively recent date, and in their beautiful setting they form a 
most attractive ensemble, which retains something of the intimate 
feeling for the life of nature which originally inspired the erection 
of all similar open-air altars. 

Bushell remarks that the Chinese had no idea of vicarious 
sacrifice ; the offerings to their supreme deity were like the 
precious objects, raiment, and foods which were set forth in 
ancestral worship. Heaven was not worshipped alone; the 
ancestral tablets of four of the imperial forefathers were always 
associated with the tablet of Shang Ti, the “‘ supreme deity,” 
followed by those of the sun, moon, planets, the starry constella- 
tions, while the spirits of the atmosphere, wind, cloud, rain, and 
thunder were in subordinate rank below. Heaven was distin- 
guished by the offering of a blue jade pi, a foot in diameter, round 
and with a square hole in the middle, like the ancient mace-head 
symbols of sovereignty, and by a bullock sacrificed as a burnt- 
offering. The jade and silk were also burned; twelve rolls of 
plain white silk and hempen cloth being sacrificed for heaven, 
one for each of the other spirits ; while the banquet piled on the 
altar in dishes of blue porcelain was proportionately lavish. 

All the palaces of the Imperial Princes, being the gift of the 
Court, were uniform in plan. A palace occupied a large area 
surrounded by a wall. Along and inside the wall were small 
houses for the servants. The main entrance, covered with glazed 
tiles of yellow and blue, was reached by a flight of stone steps. 
This gate was ordinarily closed, and only opened on special 
occasions ; usual entrance was through smaller gates, called 
Pien-mén, on the right and left of the central one. Beyond these 
entrances was the Yin-an-tien, a large hall, in which was placed 
the Imperial seat, surmounted by a tablet containing an Imperial 
autograph. On both sides of this hall were two subsidiary 
buildings, on two sides of which stood watch-towers called 
Fei-ko. Behind the Yin-an-tien is another large hall, called the 
Hsiang-tien, dedicated to the ancestors of the family. Here the 
remains of a deceased member were placed before burial. 
To the right and left of the Hsiang-tien were gateways which 
led to the actual dwellings of the family. These dwellings 
consisted of the central building (Chéng-tien) containing the 
apartments of the prince, with the subsidiary buildings to the right 
and left, one for the princess, and others for maid-servants. 
Behind the Chéng-tien were the Ancestral Shrine, the Buddha 
Hall, the Treasury, and the Armoury; and beyond, a large 
flower garden with houses and a stage for theatrical performances. 
The residences of princes of lower grades were modelled on the 
same plan, though on a smaller scale. 

The Chinese family is patriarchal. In each household, father, 
sons, uncles and brothers live together, each with his wife 
and children occupying a separate apartment. The women 


* These are ritual models, not the real insect 
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ere secluded, never sitting and eating 
vith the men. Separation of the sexes 
egan at the age of ten on the part of a 
irl. In wealthy families the head of 
he household generally had more than 
ne wife, the wife and concubines, each 
vith her child or children, occupying 
eparate quarters. As a consequence of 
his system, there was frequently much 
alousy among these women, and 
ntense rivalry among the servants who 
ere attached to them. 

A concubine was often selected from 
mong the maid-servants, with the con- 
ent of her parents and of the wife. 
Sometimes a daughter of a poor family 

vas purchased for the purpose. Or it 
apeened that the charms of a singing 
irl led a wealthy man to pay a fabulous 
price for making her a concubine. These 
ustoms were not regarded as in any way 
vil, but were taken as a matter of course. 
Maid and men servants were generally 
purchased when young; a young girl 
thus purchased became the Ya-huan or 
lady’s maid. A maid-servant was often 
given in marriage by her master to a 
man-servant also belonging to him, and 
when children were born of the union 
they belonged to him. Sometimes these servants were granted 
their freedom by their master’s special grace. 

The development of architecture in China has since the 
earliest times been largely determined by intimate contact with 
nature. The Chinese planned their buildings with reference to 
the spirits of the earth, of the water and the winds. They built 
their palaces according to the heavenly constellations, and they 
dedicated their earliest sanctuaries, which were simply open-air 
altars, to the gods of the soil. Their activity as builders, as well 
as their religious ideas, reflect a search for co-ordination with 
nature, so that Chinese buildings cannot be judged by strictly 
architectural or monumental standards. “They are often very 
simple and lacking in those elements of solidity and constructive 
proportions which the Occident is accustomed to connect with 
great architecture. Nevertheless they have a charm of their own. 
Wooden pillars rise above supporting terraces, often to consider- 
able heights, like tall trees on some mound or hillock. The lines 
of far-projecting curving roofs suggest the long waving branches 
of the cryptomerias; and, if there are any walls, they almost 
disappear in the play of light and shade produced by the broad 
eaves, the open galleries, the lattice-work of the windows and the 
balustrades. 

It was, however, less by the suggestion of external forms than 
by the endeavour to interpret their purpose and meaning that 
the Chinese learned from nature. One may trace in their archi- 
tectural activity, just as well as in their pictorial and decorative 
arts, a striving to express something of the life-impetus, the 
movement of the creative forces (Yin and Yang) which they found 
everywhere ; though, in the case of architecture, such endeavours 
are, indeed, modified by practical and constructional limitations. 

It should be remembered that there are few elements in Chinese 
buildings which did not originally have symbolic meaning, even 
if in the course of time it was forgotten or blurred by practical 
considerations. This often appears even in the names of their 
buildings. There is no doubt that they developed a system of 
proportions founded on certain numerical relations (probably 
based on astronomical observations) which had a determining 
influence on the plans of the large buildings for religious or 
ceremonial purposes. Thus the more important Chinese build- 
ings have as a rule developed from endeavours and conceptions 
which have no connection with Occidental esthetic standards. 

There is a certain uniformity, not to say monotony, which is 
character stic of Chinese architecture. Not only has the con- 
structive system remained unchanged in principle during the 
centuries, but also the orientation of the buildings, their relation 
to their surroundings, and their external appearances. Even 
though some innovations and special forms have been introduced 
from time to time, yet the great majority of the buildings have 
remained much the same; and it is thus possible, even from 
comparatively late examples, to acquire a knowledge of the earlier 
types of architecture. The poor resistance of the material, of 
which the earlier buildings were constructed, is of course the 
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Front view of the main hall of Tai miao, Forbidden City, Peking 


chief reason for their total destruction, particularly as the Chinese 
(in contrast with the Japanese) entertained very little interest in 
the preservation of their early buildings and in reality never made 
any effort to construct permanent dwellings except for the dead. 
It is, therefore, the tombs which are the oldest surviving archi- 
tectural monuments in China, and the cave-temples and pagodas. 
For our knowledge of ancient palaces and temples we must rely 
on the descriptions found in the local chronicles, and to some 
minor reproductions in clay, as well as to the analogy of later 
buildings of a similar kind. 
(To be continued 


CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 60) 


reader must take it from me that in all these different 
subjects the artists have contrived to make a spectacle of 
their theme; that is to say, something more than a 
descriptive record: something that is at once surprising 
and moving as well as informative. The pictures are 
full of meat, for eye and mind. What that something is 
the reader must go and find out for himself; but if 
esthetics—that is, design and colour—play their proper 
part here they are seen to be a means to an end ; and not, 
as so often in the inter-war period, an end in itself. 

There is only one point on which one would like to 
have information. Are these artists allowed to make 
records of the horrors of war other than those which must 
be deduced from their pictures? For this war with its 
strange camouflage, its high explosives, its flares and 
fireworks is often beautiful in its visual effects, so beautiful 
that one is apt to forget what these effects imply and 
involve. That such a record of the real horrors in their 
stark, ugly nakedness like those in Goya’s Desastres should 
be made for the good of posterity seems to me even more 
important than any other kind of war subject. Such 
records need not and, in fact, should not be shown to 
this our present generation which has the experience at 
first hand ; but we do not want to encourage those who 
come after us in the belief that this war was a “ Benefit ”’ 
of the sort that used to delight the Crystal Palace crowds 
on ‘‘ Brock’s ” nights ; there will always be some future 
Hitler to exploit the gullible with the gloriousness of war 
Let posterity know THE TRUTH. 
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“AHERE is, perhaps, nothing under the sun that is 
"| not collected by someone—from modern pictures 
to postage stamps, from first editions to walking- 

sticks, and I have a friend who collected matchboxes. 
But as the subject of my article is the collection of antiques, 
a period must be fixed. An “ antique,” to my idea, is 
something belonging to a period not later than 1800, and 
while I should be proud to own a specimen even earlier 
than the Elizabethan era, such pieces are so rare, and fit 
so seldom into our mode of life, that they are only suitable 
for the museum. Therefore I confine my interest to 
the XVIth, XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries, with a 


If an object is merely 
beautiful, without be- 
ing rare, to add to a 
collection becomes 
merely a matter of 
pounds, shillings, and 
pence. If rarity is the 
only qualification, it is 
a matter for imagina- 
tion to conjure up in 
one’s mind a night- 
mare of a collection. 





A Dining-room furnished throughout with well-placed old furniture of the XVIIIth 
century 


leaning to the XVIIth and a very strong leaning 
to the XVIIIth. The first qualification for a collector 
of antiques—what is generally called ‘‘an antique 
collector '’—is an intense interest in some particular 
group of articles of beauty and rarity. The would-be 
collector must then concentrate on the object of his 
choice, read every book on the subject he can get hold of, 
visit every museum within reach, every private collection 
to which he can get access, and by no means neglect the 
shops of the dealers, both in town and country. Only 
by frequent visits to the dealers and to auctions can he 
keep pace with current values. As already stated, I 
think the date of 1800 should be the boundary line, and 
nothing later than this should be considered, and, 
further, what are acquired should be objects of “‘ beauty 
and rarity.” One is of little interest without the other. 


When I decided to 
become a collector I 
started with an interest 
in English furniture, 
and I think this is the 
best jumping-off point. 
After all, furniture is 
the background of our 
home life, and how- 
ever much our taste 
may eventually turn to 
other works of art and 
craftsmanship, if the 
house is furnished with 
taste and discrimina- 
tion, one has made, 
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BY Lt.-Col. SIDNEY G. GOLDSCHMIDT 


The design indicates a mahogany 
case, but it is oak and therefore 
presumably country made. IIlus- 
trated in Chippendale’s Direktor and 
Britten’s Book of Clocks. Circa 1750 
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A GOOD EXAMPLE OF A BOW-FRONT SHEARER SIDEBOARD, of exceptional colour 
and workmanship and with original handles, circa 1795, and a good pair of knife urns of fiddleback 
mahogany, circa 1780 


in my opinion, a good beginning. But there is at the 
outset a warning I must give. 

You cannot collect furniture in the sense of adding 
more and more specimens once you have furnished 
your house. But you can improve and strengthen your 
collection by changing a piece for a better specimen. 
‘Better’ is a somewhat loose term on which I will 
enlarge later, but it must be borne in mind that every 
piece added to the furniture of a house already ade- 
quately furnished gives an impression of over-crowding. 
Nobody knows this better than I do, because I am so 
often carried away and unable to resist the temptation 
to buy the new piece first and later to decide what to 
replace. This presents another difficulty. The time to 
buy a specimen is when you see it, for if you wait until 
you have disposed of the piece to be superseded your 
chance may have gone. So you must harden your heart 
and make the best bargain you can either by exchange or 
out-and-out sale and purchase. The choice of pictures 
is also limited: you cannot artistically add a single 
picture to a wall well spaced and covered, and each 
picture, like the furniture, must be chosen to suit its 
place in the scheme as a whole. Where one can launch 
out and where there is hardly any limit to the number of 
pieces in a collection, is in the porcelain and pottery of a 
bygone age. A decent-sized display cabinet will house 
almost a lifetime of collecting. With silver the same 
holds good as with furniture. When you have your salt 
cellars, pepper castors and table silver, there is, to my mind, 
no use adding specimens unless they are of superlative 
quality, great rarity and decorative value. 
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Now if I am to be constructive in the short space at 
my disposal I must get down to details. In the choice 
of a specimen of antique furniture you must be guided by 
seven points of excellence. Drop any one of the seven 
and the piece descends into a lower category. But I do 
not suggest that in the following list I am adhering strictly 
to their order of merit. 

First, a piece must be undoubtedly of the period it 
represents, and of pleasing design and proportion. Pieces 
in the style of the XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries were 
reproduced in all ages. To give one example only— 
others will occur to my readers—there has never been a 
time when the slope-top bureau was not produced, even 
at the present day. These have been, and still are, being 
made in oak, walnut, mahogany and satinwood. But 
unless they are of the period and workmanship when 
— were originally produced they are of no collecting 
value. 

Secondly, condition. The fewer repairs the better. 
There is a very desirable quality which is called by the 
dealers ‘* mint condition.’”” This means that a piece is in 
exactly the same condition as when it left the maker’s 
workshop. Such pieces have probably stood in the same 
house since they were originally made, and have not been 
the victims of removals. Where repairs are necessary, 
however, as they must be sometimes, they must have 
been carried out by a skilled craftsman with sympathy, 
and he must not only have had time at his disposal, but 
also possess the requisite knowledge. I will give one 
example that I often come across. Sometimes a mould 
of a piece of walnut furniture of the Queen Anne period 





has been missing and has been replaced with a mould 
made of one piece of wood, the grain of which runs 
lengthways. This is a cheap but unsympathetic repair, 
because such a mould would originally have been built 
up of small pieces, the grain of which would run cross- 
ways. A piece could never look genuine with such an 
anachronism. An explanation may be of interest. In 
the days of Queen Anne, walnut, the principal wood used 
for furniture making, was scarce and therefore dear. 
Moreover, as elaborately grained veneers were used for 
drawer fronts, cupboard doors, etc., the only way to match 
this figured wood in the moulds was to glue together 
small bits with the grain running crossways. This 
process was helped by the fact that although wood was 
dear wages were low. 

Thirdly, the workmanship must be of the highest 
order, of course taking into consideration the tools of the 
period. The question of workmanship refers to such 
features as dovetailing, the cutting of moulds, framing of 
doors, jointing of frames, etc. Compare the dovetailing 
of a Queen Anne piece of walnut with that of a satinwood 
drawer of the late XVIIIth century. 

Fourthly, the quality of wood used, not only for the 
highly figured veneers but also for drawer linings, 
bottoms and backs. There is much to be learned from 
drawer linings and bottoms. Briefly put, it amounts to 
this. The wood generally used for a high-class XVIIIth 
century piece made by a London cabinetmaker for a 
well-to-do customer would be oak about a quarter of an 





AN ORIGINAL ADAM HANGING WARDROBE. 

whole of the lower part is detachable. 

the fellow having drawers and cupboards in the lower part. 
Circa 1770 


The 
Probably one of a pair, 
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SMALL HEPPLEWHITE SERPENTINE DRESSING- 
TABLE, the drawers are lined with pencil cedar, and the handles 
are original. The drawers of the mirror are lined with oak 
one-eighth of an inch thick, and fit so well as to be air-tight. 1780 


inch thick. The drawer fronts would be deal veneered 
with mahogany. In the late XVIIth century pieces, the 
veneering would be walnut, and often the drawer linings 
as well as the fronts would be deal when not in oak. 
When we get to the late XVIIIth century, mahogany 
often replaced oak for the drawer linings, also cedar, a 
most attractive material for bedroom furniture. Ash 
linings denote early Victorian. This wood was not used 
until American ash began to be imported. Cabinet- 
makers cannot have been very proud of these ash linings, 
clean as they looked, because they nearly always pasted 
blue paper inside the drawer. 

Fifthly, original handles, hinges, locks, escutcheons, 
and metal work generally, and even original keys, are 
greatly to be preferred to modern replaced reproductions. 
The traces left by the original handles and knobs that 
have been replaced are blemishes, even eyesores. 

Sixthly, there is a quality which the dealers are fond of 
describing by the phrase, “‘ it guarantees itself.’’ A piece 
must look its age by showing a century or two of fading, 
dusting, and use generally. 

Seventhly, patina, that bronze finish, a subtle combina- 
tion of fading, wearing and rubbing with the duster, and 
an entire absence of French polish. 

The next question that arises is this: To what extent 
can one in the home mix periods, styles and woods? 
While I think that a collection is more interesting if we 
have an oak room, a mahogany room, a walnut room, 
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etc., I have not found this practicable, and have mixed 
periods, woods and styles, and, I think, without spoil- 
ing the effect. Let us put it this way. The foundation 
of the collection might aim at a mahogany dining-room, 
an oak hall, the sitting-room walnut, the drawing- 
room a mixture of mahogany and satinwood, and bed- 
rooms in mahogany because there was more bedroom 
furniture suitable to modern conditions made in mahogany 
than in any other wood. In fact, this is the principle 
that has guided me in selecting the most appropriate 
wood for each room. 

It is important for a collector of antique furniture to 
confine himself to pieces that would originally have been 
made for a house of the size of his own and for a man in 
similar circumstances to himself. And then he should 
stick to this standard, because, for example, to put a 
piece of farmhouse furniture in the same room as a 
piece that was made for a nobleman’s mansion unbalances 
the whole. 

With pictures, a collector is hampered in the same 
way. Forasmall house furnished with antique furniture, 
colour prints or water-colour drawings are most suitable. 
But as their variety is infinite the only way to study them 
is in the public picture galleries, in auction rooms, and 
by reading the many books on the subject. Iam not sure 
that a course of lessons in water-colour drawing is not 
necessary. 

The collecting of old silver has never appealed to me. 
Even a connoisseur has to have recourse to his magnifying 
glass and his reference book of dates before he can decide 
the period of the piece he is examining, and only by this 
scrutiny can he decide the date and worth of a specimen. 
The date marks are difficult to learn or even to decipher, 
and J always think that the Worshipful Company of Gold- 
smiths could help the general public to avoid mistakes 
by devising some simpler and more informative method 
of marking than that now in vogue. 

A collection of glass is interesting, requiring a high 
degree of connoisseurship, and in this respect is akin to 
judging blue and white Chinese porcelain. The differ- 
ence between the genuine and the reproduction is very 
subtle ; in fact, I have seen sets reproduced from an old 
pattern where it has been almost impossible to distinguish 
them unless they are all seen together. 

I have very much more sympathy with a collection 
of porcelain and pottery, and here my taste runs to Chinese 
porcelain of the K’ang-Hsi, Yung Chen and Kien Lung 
periods. And of these three I lean to blue and white of 
the K’ang-Hsi period. But of whatever country and of 
whatever style, the collector has this to bear in mind: he 
has no questions of wear, patina or any other appearance 
of age to take into account or to guide him. A pot or 
an ornament of china, earthenware or glass remains 
in the same condition from its birth till your maid 
crashes it on to the kitchen floor or sweeps it off 
the drawing-room mantelpiece with a feather brush. 
The choice is therefore narrowed down to questions of 
beauty, rarity and absence of repairs, cracks, chips or 
other blemishes. I must advise my readers to be exact- 
ing on the score of damage. Even small blemishes 
detract from the value of a piece, and everyone likes to 
feel that his money is laid out to the best advantage. 

I will just touch lightly on the economic side of 
collecting antiques. It is a favourite saying of the 
dealers that antiques are a good investment, and in 
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EARLY JACOBEAN OAK CHEST OF DRAWERS. 
The handles are not original. Circa 1660 





ONE OF A PAIR OF GOTHIC CHIPPENDALE 
CHAIRS. Circa 1760 








support they add there is no income tax payable on them. 
I do not go so far as to maintain that antiques are a good 
investment. Fora collection to be a profitable investment 
one must presuppose, as in the case of all investments, a 
general rise in values, and a substantial rise. What I will 
say, however, is that if money is well and carefully laid 
out, antiques, compared with modern possessions, are 
an asset. I remember a great sale of Old Masters at 
Christie’s showing on paper what appeared a sensational 
profit over and above the price paid a century or two 
before. However, a comment on the sale that appeared 
in The Times exploded the theory by making a calculation 
showing what a far larger profit would have resulted if 
the same sum had been originally invested at compound 
interest in gilt edge securities. It must be remembered 
that considerable leeway has to be made up to wipe out 
the dealer’s profit, and then there is always, for the 
amateur, the inexplicable and unavoidable difference 
between buying and selling. But there is this to con- 
sider. A house full of modern furniture can be written 
down to half the amount paid from the day it is delivered. 

In conclusion, I will give a few maxims to guide the 
would-be collector : 

1. If you want advice, ask for it before you buy. No 
connoisseur likes to be asked for an opinion on a piece 
that has already been bought. 

2. A collector should be ready to buy whenever he 
comes across something desirable. It may be that he 
has just bought something and had made up his mind, 
or promised his wife, to pause because he has spent as 
much as he feels he ought. But he is more likely to 
regret missing a piece than he would by stretching a point 
and buying one he has been looking for, especially if it is the 
exact thing. 

3. Learn the job so that you can judge for yourself. 
If you buy on a dealer’s advice the collection will tend to 
reflect the dealer’s taste rather than your own. And it 
must not be forgotten that a dealer does not know your 
collection as intimately as you do. 

4. Before you submit a specimen to the necessary 
scrutiny stand well away from it and ask yourself: “‘ Is 
it of a desirable form, size and colour? Will it suit my 
collection, and is it a more desirable piece than the one 
I contemplate replacing? ’’ Then, if you have decided on 
these points favourably, proceed to give it that minute 
examination to detect flaws, blemishes and signs of 
faking. Do not be put off by any reluctance to have the 
piece carried out into a good light, for there is no other 
way of judging the genuineness of a piece. 

5. Do not buy a piece that has been converted. One 
often sees knifeboxes with their insides removed and 
divisions for stationery substituted, or spinets made into 
dressing-tables, oak cradles used for fuel logs, and, most 
objectionable of all, bedside commodes with their working 
parts replaced with drawers. 

6. Do not, as one of the greatest dealers put it, ‘* buy 
a tale."’ Let the piece speak for itself, and do not be 
influenced by any history. 

That brings me to the end, not of my subject by any 
means, but to the end of the space allotted to me. This 
is quite a brief dissertation on the determining factors— 
esthetic and economic. Let me sum them up in the 
following order: colour, good design, fine proportion, 
fine quality of wood and workmanship, and, added to all 
this, the patina of age and household care. 
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A LIBRARY TABLE shown open and closed 
Circa 1780 


LUCAS VAN LEYDEN 

The reproduction of the great little picture, “‘ An 
Unknown Man,” by Lucas Van Leyden, appears on 
the cover of this issue. The number of recognized 
authentic works by this Great Master is very limited, 
and this is one of them. Dr. Friedlander dates this 
portrait at 1530. The picture speaks for itself—a face 
typifying a man of the period whose life, as most, was 
not a bed of roses. It was previously in the Collection of 
Lord Lee of Fareham. Its size is 10} = 8} inches. 

S S S 

Private Collectors may come across the specimen they are 
seeking with the help of a small advertisement in the 
Collectors’ Quests column. The price is 30/- for three inser- 
tions in successive issues of about four or five lines. Single 
insertions are 12/6 each, but three or more are advised. 
Particulars of the specimen required should be sent to the 


Advertising Manager, 34 Glebe Road, Barnes, London, S.W.13. 
Telephone: Prospect 2044 














N the history of book production and illustration no 
I period is richer in beauty than the XVth century. 
Three outstanding works are described here with 
the hope that these examples of early printing will convey 
o the reader the fine tradition and dignity of style which 
s their chief characteristic. 

The XVth century was the epoch of the wood block 
is a medium for printing ; it was a transition period, a 
time of passing from the Middle Ages to the Renaissance 
und modern life. Illustrated MSS. (and the Scrivener) 
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EARLY BOOK PRODUCTION AND 


BY ILSE COHNEN 


became the main centre of the workmanship. German 
items, although rich in number, were often imitations of 
Netherlandish ones. Jtaly produced but one important 
blockbook, which we shall study presently. France 
produced scarcely any blockbooks. 

It is our aim to show in the following pages the 
harmonious relation between illustration and type. 

The earliest European woodcut dates from 1423; it 
was followed in 1444 at Avignon; Holland succeeded, 
but it was Germany who made the first real artistic use 
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Pages from “‘ MIRABILIA URBIS ROMAE,” 1471-1484 


Fig. I shows the magnificent initial S 


(for Pope Sixtus IV) 


were replaced by block books, i.e., by books in which 
text and picture were printed from wood blocks, the 
predecessor to the movable type of Gutenberg ; and the 
pictures dominated and text being regarded merely as 
an addition. Between the years of 1450 and 1460 the 
text was added in manuscript, and they are generally 
known as chiro-xylographic editions ; they were followed 
by works in which picture and text were cut in wood. 
The finest specimen of harmoniously planned books date 
from the years 1470-1500. The first examples of 


‘‘ blockbooks ”" were leaflets, later stitched together to 
form a book. Only very short works of a very popular 
character were printed from those blocks, and on one side 
only. 

Blockbooks originated in the Netherlands, which 





Fig. II shows the perfect balance of Gothic black- 
letter type, with three capitals of delicate outline 


of the woodblock picture set decoratively within its page 
of text. This art culminated in Albrecht Diirer. Venice, 
Florence, Naples, Rome, Basle, Antwerp, Paris and— 
comparatively late—England and Spain developed their 
special and local styles of illustration, distinctive, in spite 
of the influence of one country on another. In the early 
woodcut, illustrations are in outline, intended to be 
coloured by hand to give some suggestion of the illumina- 
tions and initials in the MS. Towards the end of the 
XVth century woodcut illustration became more self- 
sufficient, with more shading, giving tone and suggesting 
colour in black and white. To pass from the North to 
the South, to Italy, is to enter a different world, one of 
changed spirit and style of expression. To indicate a 
fundamental difference between the Northern lands and 
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illustrative 
work developed from a mere love 
of pictures, and in Italy from a 
desire for beautifying books ; in Ger- 
many, the proper function of book 
illustration was instruction, in Italy, 


Italy: in Germany 





ornament. In Italian book illus- 
tration Venice and Florence pre- 
dominated, the former inspiring 
Spanish book illustration the speci- 
mens of which, however, show rich 
and varied Moorish designs. French 
woodcuts of the XVth century 
hold our interest to-day for their 
elegance, realism and decorative 
qualities. English woodcuts of that 
period with the exception of the 
work of William Caxton and his 
successor Wynkyn de Worde are of 
minor importance. 

With regard to the forms of 
lettering, the woodcuts of early 
blockbooks took Gothic script as 
their example in the North. The 
MIRABILIA URBIS ROMAE 
(Wie Rom gebauet ward) clearly 
reflects that style. The work was 
printed in 1475, probably at Rome, 
and was issued by a German printer 
whose identity is not yet discovered. 
‘“‘ Mirabilia Romae ”’ is the title of 
a guide book to Rome, published for the use of pilgrims, 
and whose existence is known since the XIIIth century. 
It gives the history of the Eternal City as well as a detailed 
description of all her churches and the Absolution to be 
obtained in them. The chief interest lies in its German 
text. It contains the coat-of-arms of Pope Sixtus IV, 
and was printed in Rome between the years 1471-84, 
presumably for the Jubilee year 1475. Its size is octavo. 
Our copy, the priceless rarity and importance of which 
need not be stressed, is the first edition of this popular 
guide book and contains 48 original leaves out of ninety- 
two. The text begins with the words: ‘ Hie her nach 
stet geschrieben die genade und ablas und das heyltum 
Bey den Syben haupt Kyrchen und allen Kyrchen 
zu Rome...” and is followed by the magnificent 
initial S (Sixtus) (Figure I), elaborately decorated with 
scroll work. We reproduce another page of this valuable 
book, printed on thick paper (Fig. II) in order to show 
the perfect balance of Gothic black-letter type, inter- 
rupted only by three capitals of delicate and graceful 
outline. Every handbook on the history of printing 
mentions this blockbook, of which only six copies have 
survived (according to Schreiber, ‘‘ Manuel de l’amateur 
de la gravure sur bois et sur métal au XVe siécle,”” Bd. 
IV, p. 397), at St. Gallen, Gotha, Munich, Manchester 
and at the British Museum ; three of them are perfect, 
among them the copy at the British Museum and at Man- 
chester. The owner of the sixth copy is marked in 
Schreiber with a query, and is presumably the one we 
are describing. It belonged to the library of the famous 


Fig. III. 


English book collector Inglis, whose book plate it bears. 

In book production of the XVth century the printing 
and illustrating of Books of Hours or Horae (Horae Beatae 
Virginis Mariae, Livres d’Heures) played a considerable 





Showing division of a page Fig. 
into five parts 
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Pages from HORE NOSTRE DOMINE SECUNDUM USUS ECCLESIE ROMANE. 


1490. Marcus REINHARD 


IV. Decorations following the 
French style 


part. This kind of prayer book, arranged for private 
hourly prayer, was introduced at the close of the Middle 
Ages and beginning of the new era. Many fine specimens 
of Livres d’Heures, in manuscript as well as in print, 
have survived. As their name indicates, the ‘‘ Heures ” 
were a special feature of printing in which France excelled. 
The production of small Books of Hours, decorated with 
woodcut borders, began in France about 1488-89, and 
maintained its popularity well into the second quarter of 
the XVIth century. It is to Jean Du Pré, of Paris, that 
we owe the finest French Books of Hours. Their 
contents, prayers for each hour of the day, remind one 
of the brevier, the official book of hours for church 
service, but the ‘‘ Livres d’Heures "’ were for use among 
laymen, though they were also used by the clergy. The 
breviers are printed exclusively in Latin, whereas 
“ Horae "’ introduce the language of the country in which 
they are in use. (French, Dutch, German.) The 
prayers, in most copies, are preceded by a calendar with 
the saints of the ecclesiastical year. These calendars 
are generally decorated with the signs of the Zodiac and 
scenes from both Testaments. In the illustrations to 
the prayers stylised flower and fruit garlands, birds, 
precious stones, stars occur frequently ; often an archi- 
tectural design, such as a column, surrounds the page of 
text. 

The Livres d’Heures, nowadays, are counted among 
the most searched-for treasures of the bibliophile, and 
we are fortunate to have been able to lay hands upon a 
most remarkable and artistically valuable copy from a 
very rare press. This ‘HORE NOSTRE DOMINE 
SECUNDUM USUS ECCLESIE ROMANE” was 
issued in 1490 by Marcus Reinhard of Kirchheim (Klein 
Troyga (Troya) or Neu Troyga) near Zabern and Schlett- 
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EARLY BOOK 





tedt in Alsace. It contains 147 
yctavo leaves and is the only com- 
lete copy known. Altogether five 
4 six copies besides the one we 
re describing are known to have 
urvived, and all of them are more 
1 less imperfect: viz., those at 
he Pierpont Morgan Library, the 
British Museum, at Munich and 
Karlsruhe(?). The Library of 
Louvain possesses two copies, one 
f them is possibly identical with 


the Karlsruhe copy. The copy from 


which we have taken illustrations, 
intil a few weeks ago was formerly 
in the Castle Howard Library, 
where it had remained since at 
least 1877, ignored even by Proctor. 

Every page of the text is sur- 
rounded by a woodcut border (an 
example is shown in Fig. III) set 
in an unusual way, divided mostly 
into four or five sections, containing 
figures of Prophets, scenes from the 
Passion, and Planets. The volume 
has nineteen full page woodcuts 
(two repeats) representing the four 
Temperaments, seven Passion 
scenes, twelve oblong calendar cuts, 
three Evangelists, and twenty-four 
small woodcuts of saints. 

The fact that Marcus Reinhard 


Fig. V. 


holding the Sudarium (Holy handker- 
initials P.V. (Simon 


chief). 
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FURTHER PAGES FROM THE “ BOOK OF HOURS” 


The Apostles Peter and Paul Fig. VI. The Anatomical Man, show- 


Note 


ing Zodiac signs and their relation to 
mind and body 


Vincent of Lyon) between the heads 





introduced the French type of richly illustrated Livres 
d’Heures into German book illustration lends special 
significance to this work. Robert Proctor in his essay 
on ‘‘ Marcus Reinhard and Johann Griininger ” (Trans- 
actions of the Bibliographical Society, 1899, Vol 5, Part I) 
points out that the type is of Lyoneese origin and the 
woodcut decorations follow the French style, notably 
Jean du Pré’s “‘ Heures.” (Fig. IV.) Reinhard appears 
to have established himself at Lyon in 1477, and dis- 
played considerable printing activity until 1482. From 
1482 to 1485 nothing seems to be known of him. But in 
1485 a sudden influx of French types appeared in Strass- 
burg, and it is geneally accepted that Marcus Reinhard 
had left Lyon and joined his brother at Strassburg. He 
later transferred his press to Kirchheim, and our copy 
dates from that place. It was followed in 1491 by a 
German version, ‘ Zeiten Unserer Lieben Frau.” 

The title is printed in red and the printer’s mark (in 
this and the British Museum copy only) appears imme- 
diately under it; it represents a small oblong block, 
showing on the left a lion, on the right side the letters 
MR and a cross, as a trade mark on an open book. The 
letter M and the lion show that the printer’s name was 
Mark, and the R is held to be Reinhard. The text of this 
charming book is printed in red and black, and so are 
the moon phases of the calendar, the initials are filled in 
by hand. As was pointed out previously, of the nineteen 
large woodcuts two are repeats, the remaining seventeen 


Fig. VII. Six woodcuts on the back cover of the Book of 
Hours, illustrating in colour, four Saints, and in the centre the 
Coats of Arms of the Dukes of Bavaria and Solms 
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Pages from “ VITA DI SANCTI PADRI VULGARE HISTORIATA. 
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By S. HIERONYMUS. 


Venice, 1497 


Figs. VIII and IX. Showing the contrast of Italian grace and classical beauty with the Northern 
styles illustrated in the preceding pages 


represent : St. John on Pathmos, Descent from the Cross, 
Creation of Eve, Annunciation, Visitation, Cruxifiction 
Pentecost, Nativity, Shepherds in the field, Three Magi, 
Presentation in the Temple, Assumption, The Last 
Judgment, Three Living and three Dead, Trinity, Mass 
of St. Gregory, and The Anatomical Man (Fig. VI, missing 
in the British Museum copy), surrounded by the twelve 
signs of the Zodiac, executed in firm simple outline, 
practically unshaded, and representing the medizval way 
of showing the relation of astronomy and astrology to the 
human mind and body. These full-page illustrations are 
intercepted with smaller cuts, such as the four Tempera- 
ments and the occupations of the months in the calendar. 
Fine composition is to be noticed as well from a full set 
of borderpieces representing the Dance of Death, which, 
as Proctor underlines, occurs for the first time in our 
Book of Hours discussed here, and again the exquisite 
style and individual lines are known to be derived 


Fig. X. 


from Jean Du Pré’s Horae. A French metal cut was 
added later to the book, dating from about 1510, issued 
by Jacob Mareschal of Lyon and supposed to figure as 
a vignette, lending even more distinction to this note- 
worthy example of early printing. 

The cut (Fig. V) represents the Apostles Petrus and 
Paulus holding the Sudarium (Holy Handkerchief). 
Between their heads is inserted a ribbon bearing the 
initials P.V., which we know to be the device of the 
printer-bookseller Symon Vincent of Lyon. 

On the inside of the back cover six woodcuts (Fig. 
VII) are to be found, executed during the early XVIth 
century by a Southern German artist. They represent 
SS. Wolfgang, Petrus, Paulus and Ulrich. These four 
figures, whose long flowing robes fall in full folds to the 
ground, covering their feet, and who hold their insignia, 
are separated from each other by two coats-of-arms in 
the centre squares which represent the colours of the 


“* Off yowr charytee pray ffor the sowlys off wyllm Rechard Iohn Wyllm and elyzabeth dygne and 


ffor all theyr frynds sowlys & specyally ffor all the sowlys that god wyll have prayd ffor Amen.” 
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Dukes of Bavaria and Solms. All the woodcuts are 
beautifully coloured by a contemporary artist. The 
volume is bound in contemporary stamped monastic 
leather with four studs. The clasp is missing. 

The two books of Northern and more sculpturesque 
quality, of vigour and simplicity, are in striking contrast 
with Italian grace and classical beauty in design and 
xrnament. The specimen from which Figs. VIII and 
[X are taken is the only perfect copy of one of the most 
important illustrated Venetian books of the XVth century, 
the “VITA DI SANCTI PADRI VULGARE HIS- 
TORIATA,” by S. Hieronymus. This work first 
ippeared in a German translation in 1482, printed at 
Augsburg. Numerous editions were issued in Italy 
between the years 1491 and 1499. Our copy appeared 
on March 18, 1497, at Venice, as the first book of 
Johannes Alvisius’ officine. He executed this work on 
behalf of the famous printers Giunta (Junta), whose two 
publishing establishments at Florence and Venice lend 
splendour to the Italian printing activity by their execu- 
tion of lavishly illustrated liturgical works. 

Our small folio copy contains 158 leaves and opens 
with a magnificently illustrated page (Fig. VIII), whereon 
the introductory lines of the Vita, commencing with a 
black initial N on white ground and printed in Roman 
type, are surrounded by a picture and a rich border 
ornamentation. The early XVth century woodcut repro- 
duced figures only ; later examples reflect the cutter’s 
interest in setting, landscape and other background. 
Classic design on the lower part of the Renaissance 
border harmonises with the directness and more natural- 
istic conception of the picture. The pages of 59 lines 
to the column are illustrated with small elaborate cuts 
depicting contemporary costume and interior, scattered 
through the text (Plate IX). The perfect setting of text 
and illustration has an everlasting appeal. This work is 
rarely mentioned in handbooks on the history of printing, 
but is considered by Victor Masséna, Prince d’Essling 
Duc de Rivoli, in his “ Les livres a figures vénitiens ’’ as 
a chef-d’ceuvre of the XVth century Italian school. It 
is known to us as having belonged to the library of the 
house of Ferrers, of Staunton Harold, Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch (Leicestershire). There is no copy in the British 
Museum ; the only other copy known belongs to the 
Biblioteca Casatanense at Rome; it is imperfect. 
Another attraction about our copy is the fact that it was 
in English possession from the date of its appearance, 
for a prayer is added on the verso of the third leaf written 
in a contemporary hand which we reproduce (Fig. X) 
here, and whose transcription is shown in the caption. 


~ ~ 
Ss w w 


WOOD-WORM 


A correspondent has asked for a preventive for wood-worm. 
His house, dating partly from the XIIth century, is badly in 
fested. It is realized that replacing the timber is the only real 
remedy, but he would like some means of preventing further 
damage to furniture already attacked, and to know whether it is 
possible to treat the woodwork so that it will be less liable to 
attack by this harmful pest. 

A brochure on the wood beetle, published by the Natural 
History Museum, London, S.W.7, gives full particulars of the 
habits of the beetle and the treatment of wood to secure immunity 
for the future. As to furniture, the first thing is to remove it 
from the rooms where the woodwork is infested, and have it 
fumigated by a furniture dealer. If the damage is slight, a mix- 
ture of beeswax and paraffin rubbed into the holes is a cure. 
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THREE GENERATIONS 


HE death two years ago of Mr. K. R. G. Browne, at the 

| early age of 45, reminds one that he was the third of a 
famous line. Hablot K. Browne, his grandfather, was so 
connected with Dickens that the two names might well be coupled 
by a hyphen. To many they are complementary, and indeed 
** Pickwick "" would not be “ Pickwick "’ without the pictorial 
representation of Sam Weller and the members of the famous club 
as depicted by “ Phiz."” Gordon Browne, R.I., was one of 
“‘ Phiz’s ” sons, and, taking after his parent, he soon displayed 
remarkable facility in book-illustration. To be sure there was 
no Dickens waiting round the corner for him, but this was perhaps 
as well, for his abilities were of quite a different order. Readers 
of that excellent boys’ paper ‘“‘ The Captain "’ will recall Gordon 
Browne’s illustrations to many of the serial stories. ‘‘ Sir Toady 
Lion ”’ gave scope for his talents and he also vied with Randolph 
Caldecott in illustrating the story-books of Mrs. Ewing. True, 
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the popular “‘ Jackanapes "’ fell to the last-named, but the delight 
ful pictures done for ‘“*‘ Mary’s Meadow,” “‘ Melchior’s Dream,” 
“* The Peace Egg,” and ‘‘ Dandelion Clocks ’’ showed what clever 
invention he possessed. Like Crane, Caldecott, Hugh Thomson 
and others, he also essayed the fairy story, and both “* Hop o’ my 
Thumb ” and “ Beauty and the Beast "’ stand to his credit. The 
fact that some six pages are devoted to his efforts in a standard 
bibliography shows that he was as industrious as he was gifted. 

In the writer’s possession is a somewhat rare self-portrait 
(reproduced here) which shows, too, that Browne possessed a 
genial humour. Although the book referred to in the few lines 
of MS. has not been traced, it is clear that the admonitionary hand 
is that of his wife, and judging from the context of the letter, she 
is warning him to be very careful over some detail of feminine 
apparel. It is a very happy little sketch—one of those unofficial 
fragments which often reveal more of the artist than does his 
finished and mannered work. 

Mr. K. R. G. Browne, the third of the line, was a Berkhamsted 
boy who, joining the Navy, had to leave through defective sight. 
During the last war, however, he was with the H.A.C. and gained 
the M.C. Later he took up journalism, and in a lighter vein, 
achieved considerable success. oe. Se Me 
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GALLERIES: A RE*-ORIENTATION—III 


BY HERBERT FURST 


HAT is here envisaged and urged is, then, a 

W new system for collecting paintings and 

arranging public picture galleries. The best 

name for it would be the Ecological System, a term which, 

I venture to think, would have Mr. H. G. Wells’s approval, 

as the idea would have his blessing, because it would 

show humanity in relation to its physical environment 
and its social significance. 

Since there is so much that could be said about this 
system, and since the space to say it in is here, perforce, 
so strictly limited, no more than a very rough outline can 
be attempted. I would, however, draw the reader’s 
attention to two excellent books by Mr. Sacheverell 
Sitwell, “Narrative Pictures’’ and ‘‘ Conversation 
Pieces "’; their wealth of illustrations will be found a 
useful aid to the ideas here propounded, based upon 
the maxim: Purpose before Art—subject-matter before 
execution. 

We have already at least one national picture gallery 
entirely organized on this maxim, and at least three 
museums partly so; the museums are the Maritime 
Museum, Greenwich, the United Service Museum, 
Whitehall, and the War Museum, Bethnal Green. These 
latter institutions are, however, not confined to pictorial 
art; the picture collection is the National Portrait 
Gallery, which is confined almost entirely to pictures, 
though sculpture is not excluded, nor, for that matter, 
are photographs. For that reason, and especially because 
of the inclusion of photographs from life, the National 
Portrait Gallery does not quite precisely illustrate the 
case here urged ; it is too limited in respect of its more 
important exhibits and its wider usefulness is its character 
as a kind of reference library of national portraiture, just 
as the character of our National Gallery makes it more 
useful to those already interested in the history of art than 
to the general public. 

This Ecological system is capable of a variety of appli- 
cations. It could be adapted to the national or, for that 
matter—international—provincial or municipal or purely 
local scales. It would be equally suitable to permanent 
as it would be to temporary exhibitions, always with the 
guiding principle that subject-matter is the deciding 
factor for the place of any picture inside the arrangement, 
and that chronological order in relation to subject-matter 
would also play its part. 

Adopting a national scale, an Ecological Picture 
Gallery would probably have as its first and introductory 
section a collection of ‘‘ Landscapes of Britain,’’ English, 
Scottish, Welsh, and, in the more local sense, Norfolk, 
West of England, and so forth, all giving not only typical 
and general views of scenery, but also of cities, towns, 
villages and places of historical interest. In this section 
one might see, as it were shoulder to shoulder, landscapes 
by, say, Wilson, Crome, de Wint, Constable, Turner, 
Samuel Palmer, Creswick, Leader, Whistler, Peter 
Graham, McWhirter, Wilson Steer, Dunlop, John Nash, 
and so on, thus offering the spectator various angles of 


focus from the purely geographically and _ historically 
topographical to a view of the changes that have taken 
place in the artistic conception since the beginning of 
English landscape painting. 

Here we may again note that the germ of the idea is 
already in existence in the ‘‘ Recording Britain ’’ venture 
sponsored by the Pilgrim Trust, which, however, so far as 
I know, is limited to water-colours. It will already have 
occurred to the reader that water-colours are even better 
calculated to show the development of English landscape 
painting than oils. The objection to the inclusion of 
this medium in our scheme is, however, that it is confined 
to small pictures that demand closer scrutiny than oil 
paintings. Nothing is more monotonous than a roomful 
of water-colours, the medium itself being limited in tonal 
and colour respects. Nevertheless the principle of the 
“‘ Recording Britain ’’ collection is similar to ours inas- 
much as the artists have carte blanche, both in respect of 
style and of subject-matter, and have therefore favoured 
views of archzological, historical, general, local or purely 
personal interest. Amongst these, however, there figured 
also a few with sociological subject-matter. (I recall, for 
instance, the interior of a Welsh chapel with its singers, 
and also one of a “ horse” from a merry-go-round—in 
the yard of the inventor.) 

This brings us to the core of the system : the relation 
of society not only to its physical environment but espe- 
cially to the inter-relations of the various groups in 
society. 

What, in this connection, the next sections should 
deal with may be debatable ; but it seems logical, allowing 
for a section to Religious Art, referred to before, that we 
should begin here in the categories illustrating the life of 
the Princes, the ‘‘ Nobility and Gentry,’’ because it was 
that class which succeeded the Church as the principal 
patron of Art. 

The first of these ‘‘ Governing class ” sections would 
exhibit pictures of the palaces and “ stately mansions ” 
of the more or less great, and of those who dwell in them 
as we see them in so many “ conversation pieces,” a sig- 
nificant English development from Dutch and even 
Italian prototypes. It may be noted in passing that 
many old pictures known by such religious titles as “‘ The 
Prodigal Son,’’ or the “‘ Marriage Feast at Cana,”’ “* Dives 
and Lazarus,” are really illustrations of the life of con- 
temporary “‘ society.”’ 

Some of these so-called ‘‘ conversation pieces ’’ are 
much more than mere portrait groups such as the XIXth 
and XXth century photographers arranged (although 
unquestionably the camera put many artists not only out 
of work but even to shame—even a Delacroix regretted 
that photography came too late for him to have exerted 
any influence on his work !)—Hogarth’s ‘‘ Lord George 
Graham in his Cabin,”’ Zoffany’s ‘‘ The Garricks enter- 
taining Dr. Johnson,”’ or “‘ Sir Francis Grant’s “‘ The 
Melton Breakfast ’"—to mention just a few illustrations in 
the Sitwell books already referred to—shed as much 
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ART ECONOMY AND PUBLIC ART GALLERIES 


light on the society of the times as on the merit of the 
artists. 

The mention of ‘ The Melton Breakfast ”’ brings us 
to that most extensive and most typically English section 
of ecological art: Sports—and the sports of hunting, 
shooting, fishing, horse-racing, including “ portraits ” of 
famous horses, and, in fact, all the aspects of horse- 
breeding.* Here, again, the public would, even sub- 
consciously, gain a greater experience of Art than is 
possible in a traditional order of hanging, for comparison 
would teach them the superiority of a Stubbs over a Ben 
Marshall, for example, or the difference in approach 
between, say, a Ferneley and a Munnings. 

From the leisures and pleasures of the governing class 
one would logically come to the social “ background ” 
which made them possible, in other words, to the life 
of the workers, to farm life, farm labour, stock-breeding, 
“portraits” of prize cattle and other domesticated 
animals, and—corresponding with the conversation pieces 
of the aristocracy—to the home life, the crafts, and also 
the pleasures of the humble. 

Following a chronological order, more or less, the 
next category would illustrate the emergence of the 
modern era with the new aristocracy of wealth and the 
influence this had on the patronage of art, and to the 
background which made it possible, namely, the evolution 
of mechanical power. Apart from pictures actually 
representing the life of the wealthy, one would here in 
a subsection see the art that was produced to please 
them—what we roughly call ‘‘ Academic Art,” in a new 
light. One might fill rooms with the industrious and 
conscientious work of painters wasting their time—or so 
it seems to us—on feebly humorous or sentimental 
“stories” ; though we should not forget that a Dendy 
Sadler was amongst the first artists to kindle an enthusi- 
asm for “‘Modern”’ Art in the founder of the Tate Gallery. 

Correspondingly one might also fill a room with 
examples of painters who were NOT popular with this 
society, such as Gainsborough and Constable as landscape 
painters, or Blake or Ford Madox Brown, and so on. 
The mention of this last-named “ unpopular ”’ artist 
points to two independent facts, namely, to the advent 
of pictures with a social or political purpose—Madox 
Brown had “ advanced ”’ political views, but only one or 
two pictures of his show this ; and to the other fact that the 
euvre of painters, even popular artists like Turner, would 
be seen in a new light if it were subjected to a dissection 
in respect of subject-matter. How different, for example, 
Madox Brown appears as a painter of “Lear and 
Cordelia” or “Chaucer at the Court of Edward III,” 
when compared with his sociological pictures, ‘‘ The Last 
of England,” and particularly his famous political subject 
““ Work,” symbolizing the problems still confronting us. 
Even a Turner, however, ecologically analysed, appears 
in a new light when we remember the classical Claude 
imitator and compare him with the author of “ Rain, 
Steam, Speed,” an unconscious symbol of the things 
which have. completely revolutionized the sociological 
aspect of the world. This picture, however, belongs, as 
certainly to the background of the modern era as Frith’s 
famous and popular picture, ‘“‘ The Railway Station.” 
Even the modest “ Interior of a Bus,” a very admirable 


* Since these lines were written, Mr. Walter Hutchinson’s-plan for a ‘* National 
Gallery of Sports and Pastimes’ has been in the news—a further proof that the 
orientation here adumbrated is already shaping itself. 


performance by the forgotten Egley, finds its proper 
place here, as indeed would many of the- Railway and 
Steamship pictures of the period which now languish in 
the obscurity of technological collections. 

It must, then, not be supposed that this system is 
inimical to the proper appreciation of Art. On the 
contrary, it emphasizes the proper relation of art to 
subject-matter, and whilst granting the best artist his 
eminence, rescues the minor artist from unmerited 
neglect. At the same time it allows the public to enjoy 
the artist’s function from many different angles; a 
thing which the National Gallery’s arrangement makes 
much more difficult and the Tate Gallery almost pre- 
cludes. In the National Gallery we find artists repre- 
sented who, at any rate, have long found their proper 
niche in the temple of fame, or at least their pigeon-hole 
and docket in the desk of the Art historian. But there is 
much of scanty interest to others in the National Gallery 
and too much that is redundant. The Tate Gallery, 
however, serves ostensibly to show us what is best in 
Contemporary Art; but what is actually on view of 
necessity depends almost entirely on the decision of each 
successive Director, whose judgment is subject to 
contemporary bias. 

I must leave a further development of the sociological 
aspect of art in order to come to categories which, as part 
of an ecological system, would serve even the purposes 
of these National Galleries better than those present 
somewhat uncertain policies. 

An ecological section intended to show the changes 
that have taken place over the centuries in respect of 
purely artistic values is equally possible. This might 
perhaps best be illustrated in a series of Still Life and 
Flower pieces beginning with the still life subjects which 
were really symbolic representations of the Vanity of 
Life, or decoration adjuncts to religious pictures and 
ending—at any rate for the present—shall we say, with 
a Picasso and a Matthew Smith or a Paul Nash. The 
change of emphases and of forces thus illustrated would 
puzzle and intrigue and therefore fascinate even the 
veriest ‘* layman.” 

And there is yet another category possible, one which 
probably corresponds even more exactly to the aims of 
the founders of picture galleries, national or local, and 
that is something in the nature of a Salon Carré or a 
Tribuna, that is to say, a room where the greatest master- 
pieces of art are shown. 

The ecological system would admit to such a room 
or such a gallery—for there is no reason why it should 
not occupy a whole museum—only such works of art 
which in the judgment of at least three generations had 
maintained their paramount position. This would 
eliminate all contemporary bias, and it would tell the 
visitor that here indeed was something that his fathers 
and forefathers had admired and that therefore he, too, 
should endeavour at least to accept and appreciate. But 
there would be discrimination; no cult of names, no 
redundancy—though that is hardly to be feared since, 
properly understood, there is no such thing as a redundant 
masterpiece. 

Perhaps I have succeeded at least in convincing the 
reader that there are more ways than one of looking 
at pictures, that the worship of names leads only to 
uneconomical expenditure, and that a re-orientation 
is not Only advisable but timely. 








SWANSEA AND NANTGARW PORCELAIN 


AND POTTERY 


URROUNDING the ceramics of the Principality 
S of Wales there will ever be romance, kindled mainly 
kJ by what we of a certainty know of a remarkably 
talented man, William Billingsley. Whatever may be said 
of other personalities connected with the Welsh factories 
before and after Billingsley, it is an unchallengeable fact 
that he, and he alone, has been responsible for lifting the 
products of Swansea and Nantgarw out of mediccrity and 
the commonplace. 

On a desolate and lonely Welsh mountainside, between 
Cardiff and Pontypridd, he founded and built the tiny 
pottery of Nant Garw with totally inadequate finances, 
after very probably tramping step by step from Worcester, 
in order to conserve his minute capital for this venture. 

So, with his daughters, Sarah and Lavinia, and his son- 
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Fig. I. Dessert Dish of the Lord Nelson 


service 


in-law Samuel Walker, he commenced to construct the 
kilns and sheds which were destined to produce the 
finest soft paste porcelain ever made in the United 
Kingdom. 

Billingsley was first and foremost a craftsman of the 
type which made England famous. He did not enter the 
realm of ceramics as a financier, a ‘‘ business man ”’ or 
dealer, but served his time in the industry. Not only 
did he become skilful with his hands ; he was endowed 
with the spirit to achieve and do something better than 
had been done hitherto. What is more, he was possessed 
of the intelligence that pointed out the way. Once 
before he had left Derby to produce, as he thought, the 
soft paste porcelain of his dreams at Pinxton. Judged 
by any standard it was foredoomed to failure. At the 
end, for his efforts, Billingsley was forced to take a job 
at Worcester with the pay of a comfhon painter—about 
30s. a week, piece work ! 


BY CAPTAIN D. M. K. 


MARENDAZ 


In the large Worcester factory Billingsley was a cipher, 
eventually recognized, no doubt, as a painter of ability, 
whom, from what we know of factories to-day and then, 
would all his life remain as such, without the attendance 
of one of Providence’s rare combinations of luck and 
circumstance. 

After attempting by diligence and merit to invoke the 
opportunity to rise above the level of a journeyman 
painter and so a step on the road properly to try his ideas 
for a soft paste formula, he unsuccessfully made a direct 
approach to the Worcester management. Although 
some arrangement was probably arrived at, owing 
to the premature decease of Martin Barr, senior 
partner of the Worcester china factory, all hope of 
putting it into effect seemed to have disappearcd. 





Fig. II. Silver resist or lustre jug 


Conditions in the industry one hundred and thirty 
years ago necessitated workmen hiring themselves under 
yearly contracts. Short of becoming a wanderer over 
the countryside there was no other way to live. 

In these circumstances, in 1813, Billingsley broke his 
contract, to establish Nantgarw. It is upon this act and 
his failure to provide for the continuity of the factory, 
this latter in reality a condemnation of a system com- 
mitting genius to poverty and destitution, that some 
ungenerous scribes in the past have castigated Billingsley 
variously as “* unfortunate,” “‘ renegade,”’ and “* wanton.” 

Notwithstanding the existence in Swansea of well- 
established potteries dating from circa 1764, Billingsley at 
Nantgarw first produced porcelain in Wales, and it was 
he who, in 1814, introduced it into the Swansea factory. 

But Billingsley and the beauty of the porcelain he 
produced are not now the only reasons for the desirability 
of Swansea and Nantgarw. The very rarity of its pot- 
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SWANSEA AND NANTGARW WARE 


teries and porcelains to-day 
; in itself the strongest in- 
centive to possess! Even the 
pottery which more than one 
Welsh factory produced from 
1764 to 1814 is hard to come 
by. Itis readily understandable 
when we consider that they 
catered mainly for domestic 
requirements, used every day, 
ind subject to the daily acci- 
dents ! 

The porcelain having been 
made during 1813-14 and again 
(817 to 1822 at Nantgarw, and 
1814 to 1816 at Swansea, covers 
only in total 8 years, and much 
of those were taken up with 
experiments. Then contem- 
porary to this, porcelain, which 
although influenced by Billings- 
ley was not his, constituted 
the main output of Swansea in 
1816-17, when it reverted in 
its entirety. to pottery. At 
Nantgarw little time was left 
during 1813-14 after building 
the factory, making the moulds 
and carrying out the hundred- 
and-one things attendant on commencing even so small 
an undertaking, to turn out the product. Whilst 
Billingsley was at Swansea (1814-1816) Nantgarw was 
idle. After his return, and settling down as best he 
could, financial stringency forced him to leave for 
ever in 1817. From then onwards, to 1822, the 
porcelain produced would have no claim on one’s 
attention artistically but only historically and as a 
rarity. Hence the beautiful paste upon which rests the 
fame of Swansea and Nantgarw was turned out inter- 
mittently over a period of only four short years; so 
that in comparison with the long and extensive production 
of Chelsea, Derby and Worcester a scarcity is not to be 
wondered at. Nor yet that the bulk of what remains to 
us is firmly in the hands of museums or keen and discern- 
ing collectors. 

Because of the large variety of pastes and decora- 
tions, the collector of ceramics of the Welsh factories 
must be prepared to study closely and intensely—to lose 
nO opportunity to go long distances to get acquainted 
with specimens in our museums and long-standing 
authenticated collections. To such, even to-day, finds, 
though rare, are possible. Bearing in mind its scarcity 
and other desirabilities, the prices can be considered 
extremely modest when compared with the quantity 
available of other old English factories’ products. We have 
seen nothing like the enormous figures paid for choice 
and rare Worcester or Longton Hall; unquestionably 
the future will bring with it greatly enhanced values for 
Welsh pottery as well as porcelain. 


Fig. III. 
of ‘‘ The Drunken Parson ”’ 


THE Lorp NELSON SERVICE 


At one time the correspondence that passed between 
England’s greatest admiral and the Swansea factory 
concerning the service they made for him, together with 


Swansea Toby Jug—version 
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Fig. IV. A shy and gauche-loeking 
Cupid. Height, under 5 in. 


the accounts, survived in the Royal Institution of South 
Wales, Swansea. 

The service was purchased in the year 1802, so is of 
pottery. The decoration is far from elaborate, but is in 
the most exquisite taste. Every piece that has survived 
shows them all to have been hand painted by Thomas 
Pardoe with meticulous care. Ng other Swansea service 
has ever come to light decorated precisely the same, so it 
may be assumed it was designed exclusively for Nelson 
and remained so. The motif is certainly apposite, for 
both he and St. George stood for England. It is not 
surprising, therefore, to find in the centre a cross of St. 
George in white, outlined in red, which in turn is bordered 
by gold lines hatched in such a way as to suggest glory and 
illustriousness. Between the central motif and the 
border, sparingly arranged around, are tiny gold sprigs. 
The border, and the central motif, has never been seen 
together on any other service, although the constituent 
parts have been used singly. Between two gold lines is 
a continuous pattern of overlapping ellipses also in gold. 
In the centre of each ellipse are three gold dots. Above 
the top gold line is another enclosing a navy blue border 
extending to the rim. The alternate gold stars and dots 
in this border are most effective. The rim is finished 
with a wide gold line. 

Every individual surviving piece is impressed ‘‘ Swan- 
sea.” : 
With this service has come down through the years 
two copies of The Times. One dated Wednesday, 
October 3rd, 1798, carries the first news the country 
received of the Battle of the Nile. The Admiralty Office 
announces ‘‘ The Hon. Capt. Capel of His Majesty’s 
sloop Mutine, arrived this morning with dispatches from 
Rear Admiral Sir Horatio Nelson, K.B., to Evan Nepean, 
Esq., Secretary to the Admiralty.” 

(Continued on page 84) 





GLASS NOTES 


Finally, a further exactly similar 
bottle was found and is here illustrated, 
complete with stopper and what must 
surely be its original mounts, which change 
it into a ewer. Very good opinion has 
pronounced the mounts to be of English 
make, very likely from Birmingham, and 
to belong to the second quarter of the 
XIXth century. In that case, it is a 
reasonable inference that the glass is als 
of Birmingham or Stourbridge make. 
It is indeed not without merit, and the 
mere fact that an early Victorian glass 
could be mistaken by so great an authority 
as Buckley for Kunckel work more than 
two hundred years earlier, is certainly an 
argument of value for anybody who wants 
to defend Victorian art against the so 
unkind remarks frequently levelled at it. 





Fig. I. MORE LAUENSTEIN GLASS Fig. II. A VICTORIAN EWER 


glasses published in our December number. It was there mentioned that 

this house made both lead and soda glass. 

Fig. 1 shows three further specimens, this time of its production work. It 
must be to English influence that the type owes the solid base of its bowl, the 
heavy angular knopping, and the domed and folded foot. None the less it con- 
trives to be thoroughly continental in aspect and was probably a favourite, if 
generally a more crudely made form, throughout West Germany. 

These Lauenstein glasses are of good quality, not quite alike, and surprisingly 
two of them are in heavy lead nfetal while the third is in equally thick soda glass. 
That does not appear to have troubled the engraver, who attached to each a 
ribbon-like label. He seems to have been a joyous soul. 

The glass on the right he inscribes Dulce Ridenti Dulce Loquenti, doubtless in 
fond reminiscence of one of Horace’s irresponsible young ladies. That on the 
left breathes uncommon relaxation with its Solutis Gratiae Zonis. The centre one 
(and this is the soda glass, perhaps from a different set) is more ambiguous, with 
its Au Premier Plaisir. On the whole the odds seem to be two to one against 
Lalage. 

It is all very XVIIIth century and sentimental. 

Among the treasures of the Wilfrid Buckley national collection is a ruby-red 
gourd-bodied bottle with silver gilt mountings. It will be found illustrated at 
plate 43 in that author’s ‘“‘ European Glass,” where it is attributed to the famous 
Johann Kunckel of Potsdam, circa 1700. 

An exactly similar specimen without any mountings came into the writer’s 
hands some years ago, and it did not need much consideration to decide that 
whoever was the maker it was certainly not Kunckel. Hls ruby glass is of a red 
ink or red currant tint, sometimes of varying density within the same vessel, and 
always a relatively cold colour. The colour of the bottle, and of Buckley’s bottle, 
is a warm one, much more of a raspberry red. 

It was at this point that Buckley’s “‘ Art of Glass’ was published, posthu- ta 
mously, and in it his bottle again figures at plate 110. Evidently the error in the f { i j \%, ’ 
original attribution had been recognized, for the specimen was now simply called " W 4 fs 
German, of about 1750 date. Further examination of my own piece made it e My PS) we Be 
clear that this second attribution was also very doubtful. For one thing, the foot 
is separately blown in a four-piece mould, and although two-piece mould work 
has appeared intermittently since the first century A.D., there seems to be no definite 
evidence of more elaborate moulds being used until Irish and American glassmakers 
began to blow utility glass in three-piece moulds in the XIXth century. More- 
over, a test showed my bottle to be of heavy lead metal. That ruled out a Bohemian 
origin and was prima facie evidence of British manufacture and almost certain 
evidence of it if the bottle could be given an XVIIIth century date. 

The question was—could it? One theory was that it might be an unrecog- 
nized piece of Mayer Oppenheim’s “ ruby ” glass made at the Snow Hill Glass- 
house at Birmingham for a few years after 1755. That theory was discarded partly 
on account of the technique of the foot, which seemed prochronistic, and partly 
because Oppenheim’s really copied Kunckel’s red ink colour. This is made fairly 
certain by the records, and is substantiated by a little fluted lead glass bowl for an 
epergne, which tallies very well with 1760 metal and is exactly of Kunckel tint. 
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I never rains but it pours. Readers may recollect the article on Lauenstein 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


A PEDIGREE CLOCK 


+, ACK in the early 
B XVIIIth century a 
yeoman farmer, 

Thos. Russell, lived in a 
small hamlet in Eskdale, 
Cumberland, he being de- 
scended from a family of 
yeoman farmers who had 
farmed the land ever since 























































1550. 

Thos. Russell had two 
sons; one, being of a 
mechanical frame of mind, 
turned towards the study 
of horology, whilst the 
other son had a religious 
inclination and studied for 
the Church, they being 
known in the hamlet as 
“ Watch and Pray.” 

It was in 1740 that 
the former son left his 
home to become a watch- 
maker, and loading all his 
worldly goods on a pack- 
horse, he left for the 
south, travelling over the 
fells of Cumberland until 
he came to near Grange- 
over-Sands, and there, 
crossing the Morecambe 
Bay at low tide, he finally 
reached what, to him in 
those days, was a large 
city—Lancaster. 

It was here that he 
started to learn the craft 
of watchmaking, and be- 
came friendly with a furni- 
ture maker and designer, 
named Robert Guillow. 
One day it came to the 
notice of Robert Gillow 
that a ship had put in at 
Glasson Dock near Lan- 
caster with a certain 
amount of Spanish mahog- 
any, which was being used 
as ballast, and on hearing 
of this Gillow made his 
way to the ship and bar- 
gained for the timber, 
which he purchased for 
the goodly sum, in those 
days, of £12. 

He informed 
friend Russell of this 
transaction, and it was 
agreed that Russell 
should make a clock, 
for which Gillow pro- 
mised to make a grand- 
father’s case, and this was finally carried out. 

These two men both became expert craftsmen. Russell 
became a freeman of the borough, and his son, who likewise 
studied watchmaking, moved further southward to Liverpool, 
and started a factory there for the manufacture of “* Russell’s 
Time-O-Day Watches” which, in the year 1858, was given 
the Royal Warrant by Queen Victoria, appointing the firm in the 
place and quality of Chronometer Makers at Liverpool to Her 
Majesty. 

Robert Gillow left Lancaster in 1761, but he left sons to carry 
on the business, which finally became a well-known firm of 
London and who still have Lancaster connections. 

And, through these many decades, the clock which Thos. 
Russell and Robert Gillow put all their craftsmanship into, is still 
giving good time, and it is now in the possession of the writer 
of this note. 


his 


G. GASKELL. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


C. (Lombard St.). The only artists which can be found in 
the Dictionaries available under the name of E. per are as 
follows : 

(1) Edward Cooper, first half of the XIXth century, who was 
associated with artists of the Norwich School. 

(2) E. Cooper. Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1803-1831, 
subjects of Horses. 

(3) Miss Emma Cooper. Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
1877, subject entitled “‘ On the Tree Top.” 


_ (4) Mrs. C. B. Cooper (formerly Miss Emma Wren). Ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy, 1881-1893, various subjects, 
including portraits. 

There is no mention of a Cooper who did Hunting Subjects, 
except Abraham Cooper, 1787-1868, and possibly No. 2 above. 


G. (Tunbridge Wells). It would not be possible to judge the 
age of your very interesting ginger jar from a written description. 
The best advice we can offer is that you should take it to the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, where the keeper of the Chinese 
ceramics would tell you all about it. 


Davies (Altrincham). It is probable that a coarse earthenware 
was made in Liverpool at a very early date, from the natural clay 
to be found in the neighbourhood ; but the first direct indications 
of the early potters come from the Town Books, restricting the 
use of this clay, and quoting the names of pipe-makers, and 
makers of tiles and ‘‘ muggs.”” They are too long to quote here, 
but a date can be given: 1540. The earliest dated piece is the 
delft slab or large plaque in possession of the local museum. This 
gives a view of Great Crosby from the Mersey, and is dated 1716. 


Conning (Birmingham). Coloured salt glaze is rarer and 
more expensive than the more ordinary uncoloured ware, though 
the latter may date much earlier. This colouring was developed 
in the middle of the XVIIIth century, and consisted at first of 
touches of black clay or dabs of cobalt and manganese; but 
eventually painting in enamel colours began as on porcelain. An 
improved salt glaze was introduced during the first half of the 
XVIIIth century. This was completely white, thin, light and 
tastefully made ; but it had the defect of cracking on the sudden 
application of hot water. The manufacture ceased about the end 
of the century. 


Dickens (Saltash). The marks used by the Chelsea factory, 
with approximate dates, are given as follows: 1745-1750, an 
incised triangle ; 1750-1753, an embossed anchor; 1753-1758, 
a red anchor; and 1759-1770, a gold anchor. After this last 
date it became Derby-Chelsea, under the rule of William Dues- 
bury. It should be noted that the gold anchor period marks the 
richest decorated period with lavish gilding. In 1784, the 
business was finally transferred to Derby. 


Robins (Liverpool). One of the means of identification of 
Liverpool Delft as opposed to that made at London, Bristol and 
elsewhere, is the waviness or irregularity of the colour lines. 
This is not caused by careless drawing but is said to be because 
the Liverpool painters applied their colour while the tin enamel 
surface was still soft, and the waviness appeared as the enamel 
dried unevenly. You may know that the tin enamel formed a 
solid white surface over the red clay of which the article was made, 
and so gave an opportunity to the artist. This may help you to 
identify your plate. 


Jenkins (Fallowfield). The mark of Longton’ Hall consists 
of two crossed Ls and three dots. If you have a piece so marked 
you are very fortunate as the mark is rarely found. Only a few 
months ago, a tiny Longton Hall pug dog, bearing this mark, was 
bought by a London dealer for twenty pounds. The dog’s tail 
was repaired, as is generally the case, but the piece passed into 
the hands of a well-known collector friend of mine at the price 
of thirty pounds. 


E. P. H. (Denbigh). The arms of guilds and societies were 
often used to decorate mugs and jugs, and the specimen you 
describe is that of the Bucks Arms, and this should show the 
motto “‘ Freedom with Innocence.”” We have a mug of Chaffers’ 
porcelain bearing this design, transfer printed in black and signed 
“* Sadler, Liverpool.’”” The name is very tiny and contained in 
a scroll on the left of the bottom of the design ; the place name is 
similarly situated on the right. You may possibly have over- 
looked these marks as théy are so small. A similar mug is in the 
Edinburgh Museum. 








CHINESE PORCELAIN: FAMILLE ROSE 





BY MRS. WILLOUGHBY HODGSON, F.RB.S.A. 


has not been accurately defined, the reds and 

pinks derived from gold were first used by the 
Chinese potter artist. This was probably as early as 
the later years of the reign of K’ang-hsi, but it was 
during the reign of his grandson, Ch’ien-lung, that these 
colours were employed as a distinctive note in the decora- 
tion of porcelain and led to its being classified under the 
name “ famille rose.’ 

The Emperor Ch’ien-lung was a poet and an artist, 
and his works were published in 360 volumes; he 
interested himself greatly in the encouragement of 
ceramic art, and whereas his father, Yung-chén, special- 
ized in copying old forms and single glaze decoration, 
his son added to these many new forms and colours. In 
these improvements he was ably assisted by Tang-ying, 
the superintendent of the Imperial factory at King-té- 
chén. This man had succeeded Nien, who, during the 
latter years of K’and-hsi, had become superintendent, 
but who had resigned his appointment after the 
Emperor Yung-chén “had flown up to Heaven like a 
dragon.” 

To Tang-ying is due much of the perfection to which 
ceramic art attained during this reign (1736-1795). 
Although a member of a family who, as he himself says, 
““ for generations shared the Imperial favour,” he became 
a common workman, taking his meals and even sleeping 
in the workman’s quarters in order that he might perfect 
himself in all branches of the art. He tells, also, how 
he received orders from the Emperor that at the works 
“funds should not be wasted nor the workmen’s labour 
unrecompensed.”” The Emperor Ch’ien-lung had dis- 
covered amongst ancient documents twenty water-colour 
paintings, illustrative of the process of the manufacture 
of porcelain. These he handed to Tang-ying, with the 
command that he should write from them an account of 
the process. The late Dr. Bushell has translated these, 
which may be seen in the reading-room of the British 
Museum. They are most illuminating as to the sources 
from which the Chinese derived inspiration. Thus: 
“In the decoration of porcelain correct canons of art 
should be followed. The designs should be taken from 
the patterns of old brocades and embroidery ; the colours 
from a garden in spring-time. . . . 

“The elements of nature supply an inexhaustible 
fund of materials for new combinations of supernatural 
beauty. ... The materials of the potter’s art are 
derived from forests and streams, and ornamental themes 
are supplied by the same natural sources. . For 
painting of flowers and of birds, fishes and water-plants, 
and living objects generally, the study of nature is the 
first requisite.” 

The soubriquet “* famille rose ” derives its name from 
the beautiful ruby colour so prevalent in its decoration, 
This generally takes the form of flowers, of which the 
pzony is most frequently met with, but the chrysanthe- 
mum, lotus, and almost every variety of flowers are also 
used. On these the colour in many shades and half- 
tints may be found, from a deep ruby to the faintest shell 


Ds the XVIIIth century, but at a time which 


pink. The petals were first covered with an opaque 
white enamel, which is allowed to show through the pink 
as lights and veining, the execution being so delicate and 
realistic on the best pieces that it would be hard to fini 
its equal (Fig. III). Other flowers and foliage in 
green, blue, yellow, red and mauve are used with the 
rose, but generally with a view to accentuate this, as 
they are never so much in evidence. 

Domestic scenes and interiors, as seen in Fig. i, 
were also very finely executed, and here, where a white 
background is required, the opaque white enamel is 
employed, whereas in older specimens the white porcelain 
would have been left as reserves. White cnamel as a 
decoration would seem to have been first employed 
during this period. Drapery and costumes were very 
delicately treated with colours already mentioned, and 
included a lovely pale turquoise blue, but always the rose 
pink predominates. This kind of decoration, in which 
figures of ladies, children, vases, tables and interiors 
appear, was so well copied at Worcester that to the 
uninitiated it is impossible to decide which is Chinese 
and which English. The cup and saucer illustrated in 
Fig. I belonged to a well-known collector and were 
catalogued as a pair, till the writer ventured to point out 
their differences, and was relieved that their owner, 
instead of being annoyed, expressed pleasure at the 
discovery. 

As in the “ Green family,’”’ there are gocd and bad 
specimens of “‘ famille rose,’’ some pieces of which might 
be termed vulgar and artistically poor. These are 
probably of later date than the reign of Ch’ien-lung, 
during which technical skill, as applied to both potting 
and decoration, had reached a very high level. 

On fine examples borders will be found to be very 
elaborate, every kind of scroll, butterfly, diaper and 
flower patterns being introduced. A mere edging to a 
piece was not sufficient. These borders are known as 
“ three,”’ “‘ five” and “‘ seven ”’ borders, and are carried 
out in every delicate tint of the potter artist’s palette, 
surrounding landscapes, domestic scenes, or flowers and 
foliage. 

The bases of teapots are sometimes met with formed 
as an open lotus flower in brilliant pink enamel, the 
slightly fluted upper part being ornamented with raised 
moulded vines, grapes, leaves and stems, amongst which 
small animals disport themselves. This kind of porcelain 
is grey-white in colour, heavy, and not artistic, but has 
several features of interest to the collector, showing, as it 
does, how the Chinese during the XVIIIth century 
interpreted European porcelain decorated with flowers 
and foliage in high relief. The tiny animals which led 
to this porcelain being described as ‘‘ mouse china ’’ are 
really foxes, and were an outcome of the efforts of the 
French Jesuit Fathers to convert the Chinese to Chris- 
tianity, thus they copied European prints of sacred 
subjects drawn by them with an utter disregard of per- 
spective, and painted with a fine brush in monochrome, 
so fine as to nearly resemble printing. The small 
animals seen upon this porcelain were no doubt the 
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Fig. I. 


1. Wine Cup, enamelled in brilliant famille rose 
colours 


». Saucer of Chinese porcelain enamelled in 
colours with ladies, children, vases and stands 


3. Cup of Worcester porcelain in exact imitation 
of saucer 


From Mrs. Verrall’s Collection 


Fig. II. 

1. Tea-poy. Painted in brilliant enamels on white 

ground with a peacock perched on a flowering 
branch. Cover surmounted by a Gold Lion 


2. Saucer-shaped semi-eggshell plate enamelled 
and gilt with five kinds of fruit in a blue dish on a 
coral-red stand 


3. Tea-poy showing two “ Little Foxes’ among 
raised vines ; leaves and grapes in colours. Ch’ien 
lung 


The property of the writer 


Below, Fig. IV and V. 
Fig. IV. No. 1 represents Chung-li, the first and greatest of the 
Immortals, who is shown riding a strange animal and holding in his hand 
a fly whisk (the Fan) with which to revive the souls of the dead. No. 2 
represents Han Seang-Tsze, the 7th immortal riding upon a Kylin and 
playing “‘ the flute.” Ch’ien-lung 
From the Trapnell Collection 


Fig. V. No. 1. Two saucer-shaped plates in semi-eggshell porcelain ; 
the first has a diaper border in white and black enamel and gold, enclosing 
beautifully painted fishes, storks and mandarin ducks, and surrounding 
a scene of sages examining a fish with background of peacocks and flower- 
ing trees 
No. 2 depicts a peacock with tail spread, surrounded by panels of flowers 
and a background of Y design in brown and gold. Ch’ien-lung 
From§Mrs. Verrall’s Collection 


























CHINESE PORCELAIN: FAMILLE ROSE 























Fig. III (above). 
1. A plate of fine quality famille rose painted with 
flowers, foliage and birds in brilliant enamels and 
with a lovely border in many diaper and floral designs 
2. Famille rose plate with central panel painted with 
peacocks and flowering plants. The rim is orna- 
mented with flowers and foliage in white enamel 
and with yellow diaper borders 


Mrs. Gordon Brown's Collection 








“ little foxes,” taken from the Song of Solomon, chapter ii, 
Vv. 15. 

“Take us the foxes, the little foxes, that spoil the 
vines: for our vines have tender grapes.’”’ No doubt 
Esop knew all about these depredators when he wrote 
his fable. The teapoy illustrated (Fig. II) has for its 
owner (the writer) special interest. Many years ago 
she found in an antique shop in a South-Western town 
the cover of this specimen and was told by the shopkeeper 
that the vase belonging to it was somewhere in the shop 
and that it had come from ‘ Old Mrs. Wallis’s sale.” 
Having no specimen of this kind of Chinese porcelain, 
the writer took the cover and asked that the vase might 





Fig. VI. Yellow ruby-backed eggshell saucer-shaped plate, 
surrounded by a border in brilliant yellow with inner border 
of diaper ; reserves in white painted in brilliant colour with 
flowers and foliage 
Centre panel represents a pair of quails surrounded by rose 
and white chrysanthemums. Ch’ien-lung 


From Duveen Bros.’ Galleries 


be sent to her when found. She inquired for it over and 
over again, but it never materialized. Eight years later, 
after attending an archery meeting in a neighbouring 
town, she saw in the window of an antique shop a vase 
without a cover which she thought might fit hers. The 
daughter of the tradesman kindly allowed her to take this 
on approval, and it turned out to fit exactly. When the 
receipt for her cheque reached the writer the tradesman 
wrote that he thought it might interest her to know that 
he had bought it eight years ago at ‘ old Mrs. Wallis’s 
sale,”’ and could have sold it over and over again had he 
had the cover ! 

In an ancient Chinese document translated by the 
late Dr. Bushell (which may be seen in the British 
Museum) is a description of a famous collection in which, 
amongst many magnificent exhibits, was an “ onion- 
green " vase of exceptional beauty and rarity but which 
had unfortunately lost its cover, which had been missing 
for very many years. The collector was one day sailing 





APOLLO 





on a trawler, and amongst the junk lying on the bottom 
of the boat found a cover which had been drawn up from 
the sea and it turned out to belong to his vase, the recovery 
of which doubled its value. 

The best-known device for which rose-pink enamel 
was employed is seen in the beautiful eggshell porcelain 
with ruby backs. In this the enamel was blown on to 
the back of the piece by means of a tube covered at the 
end with silk gauze, causing a granular or soufflé surface. 

All enamels used on specimens of “famille rose,” 
including egg-shell porcelain, are the soft enamels of the 
muffle kiln, the shades employed being of the most deli- 
cate description. This, perhaps, with the perfect 
harmony and wonderful technical skill displayed, 
becomes at times almost monotonous when compared 
with the striking and distinctive characteristics of the 
“famille verte.” 

Pale yellow is frequently seen as a ground colour for 
fine pieces of ruby backed eggshell porcelain, and a 
minute design in black or brown is frequently used upon 
this. Quails, cocks and hens, symbolical of love for 
country life, beautifully and realistically painted, are 
often met with and were copied from the “ chicken 
cups” of the Ch’éng-hua period (1464-87), for which 
even in those early days large prices were given. The 
centre panels in these pieces are frequently shaped like 
maple leaves outlined in colour, and when domestic 
scenes occur the ladies are attired in beautiful brocaded 
robes, and children may be seen playing with rabbits and 
other animals. On others the panel is occupied with 
land and seascapes, but it is the elaborate and wonderful 
borders which surround them that are perhaps their most 
interesting feature. 

There is, of course, much eggshell porcelain which is 
not ruby-backed, and the two plates seen in Fig. V are 
fine examples of this. For delicacy of colour and painting 
it would be difficult to surpass them, the attention 
bestowed on minute details in the fish plate, the expres- 
sion on the faces, the scales of the fishes, and the feathers 
on the birds are wonderfully life-like. The second plate 
has the ground covered in a pattern known as the Y 
design, carried out in fine brown lines resembling this 
letter upon a gold background enclosing panels of 
flowers, the whole scheme being rich and artistic and 
extremely decorative. 

Those fine and rare vases and beakers with pale pink 
or peach-bloom grounds belong to the rose family, 
ornamented with flowers, blossoms and foliage in delicate 
shades and with conventional borders encircling white 
reserves filled with flowers or landscapes in the prevailing 
tone of ruby-pink. 

Still another branch of the “ famille rose ”’ is that in 
which the ground is a powdered or mazarine blue, 
enclosing white panels painted with flowers in coloured 
enamels, in which the peony or chrysanthemum is much 
in evidence. During the reign of Ch‘ien-lung birds 
were more generally used in a scheme of decoration than 
the dragon; quails, the peacock with tail spread or 
hanging down as seen in Fig. V, and a stand on which a 
dish of five or seven kinds of fruit may be seen were 
favourite subjects with the potter artist. During the 
reign of Ch‘ien-lung the Eight Immortals and other 
Deities of the Taoist religion were frequently used as 
decoration upon porcelain. Two of these may be seen 

(Continued on page 84) 
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The cradle on the left belongs to early Elizabethan days before the advent of the draught-preventing hood ; the spindle 
cradle is of mahogany, 1780, and the hooded specimen instances the stern simplicity of Cromwellian times 


old furniture. It is a long step from the first 

primitive cradles scooped from logs, needing no 
rockers because of the natural formation of the tree 
trunk, to the painted hanging cribs, bright with easily 
adjusted curtains, which ornament interiors to-day. 

During the Anglo-Norman period in England cradles 
were not in general use, although wealthy persons pos- 
sessed them. In contemporary manuscripts they are 
shown as square boxes on detachable rockers, protected 
at the sides to prevent bedclothes and baby from falling 
out. Peasant mothers were often at a loss for a place of 
safety in which to place their children, for the law laid 
down “‘ that if a woman place her infant by the hearth, 
and the man put water in the cauldron and it boil over 
and the child be scalded to death, the woman must do 
penance for her negligence, but the man is acquitted of 
blame.” 

Cradles were gradually adopted by all classes. One 
XVth century writer speaks of the mother “‘ wakynge a 
nightes . . . to rocke the cradell.”” English cradles at 
that time were simply oak boxes swung from trestle 
supports. Henry V’s cradle, still in existence, was of 
this type. It was made in 1387 and is a crude and 
primitive affair of oak. The sides are grooved all over 
in the style of linen-fold panelling, but without the 
shaped ends. It is suspended at each end by a single 
upright, the supports being buttressed by spandrels 
decorated with a conventional rose-leaf design. Each 
post is surmounted by a carved representation of a dove 
with wide-open eyes and folded wings. The bottom is 
formed by interlacing cords on which the mattress was 
laid, and near the top are four slits through which 
other cords could be passed to hold the baby safely in 
place. 


‘To cradle holds a unique place among types of 


Queen Elizabeth’s cradle was probably in use for 
almost half a century before she was born in 1533. It is of 
oak with raised carved panels, with the head and foot 
shaped at the top with a slot at the extremity for the 
insertion of a curtain pole. Another famous cradle of 
romantic interest still in existence belonged to James I. 
It is of oak and has fancy-shaped rockers fixed to the 
underside of the ‘‘ box,”’ turned rocking posts at the 
four corners, and is inlaid with holly and boxwood. The 
hand that rocked this cradle was that of Mary Queen of 
Scots. It dates to 1566, the year in which the ill-fated 
Rizzio was murdered. Cradles of the nobility of the 
XVIth and XVIIth centuries were usually finely decorated 
by the wood carver, and painted and gilded. 

Like the marriage chest, the English cradle was of 
strong construction, and became a family heirloom that 
rendered its useful service to generation after generation of 
babies. The rocking movement was accomplished by 
keeping the cradle in motion with the foot while the 
mother carried on her domestic duties seated beside it. 
Rockers almost invariably show marked signs of much 
foot-wear. 

The hood designed to protect the child’s head from 
draught first appeared during the second half of the 
XVIth century. Early hoods were not enclosed at the 
top until the middle of the XVIIth century. Then they 
were generally hinged to fold back in order to facilitate 
putting in and taking out the child. The coverlet was 
fastened to wooden pegs at the side of the cradle, for 
the children, like their elders, slept beneath huge 
piles of blankets and quilts, extreme warmth and lack 
of ventilation being considered essential for the pre- 
servation of health. 

The typical Jacobean cradle had a top to its baluster- 
sided hood. This enabled the mother to peep in at 
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her sleeping child. This simple style of cradle 
was in use for over two centuries among the 
cottagers of rural England. Those made 
during the Puritan regime may be recognized 
by their stern simplicity of design. 

From the XVIth to the XVIIIth century 
the cradle played a far more important part 
than it does to-day, and congratulatory visits 
on the birth of a child were important social 
functions. The mother’s bedroom was specially 
decorated for the occasion and the cradle 
covered with an elaborately worked quilt ; 
XVIIth century engravings show the recep- 
tion with the mother in bed and the child in 
its cradle. A pincushion of an elaborate 
pattern with ‘‘ God Bless the Babe”’ in pins 
was a favourite form of gift for the occasion. 

Many cradles used in rural homes were 
plaited of lime and willow twigs. Indeed, 
wicker cradles eventually came to have a great 
vogue among all classes. The novel material 
was at once seized upon as a great con- 
venience, as it was so light as to make the 
cradles readily portable, and after an illness 
a cradle could be destroyed without great 
monetary loss. Because of their perishable 
nature few of these cradles have survived. 

Cradles made by Chippendale were in mahogany, 
constructed on the same lines as the XVIIth century 
cradles with rockers, but the hood was daintily curved. 
They were also made after the style of a cot on four legs 
inserted in rockers. 

The fashion of hanging cribs between carved posts 
began early in the Georgian period, but was made fashion- 
able by Hepplewhite. Carved posts were about four 
feet high, terminating in spreading turned or reeded 
feet with a rail uniting them to support the cradle, which 


SWANSEA AND NANTGARW 
(Continued from page 77) 


The other, dated Thursday, November 7, 1805, prints 
a despatch from Vice Admiral Collingwood, ‘* Commander 
in Chief of His Majesty’s ships and vessels off Cadiz,” 
announcing the battle of Trafalgar and the death of 
Nelson. 

The remains of this service now extant are 8 plates 
and 4 dessert dishes. One of the former is in a private 
collection, one in the Royal Institution of South Wales, 
the rest being in the collection made by the Author. 

The remaining illustrations are also of Swansea pottery, 
Figure II is a silver resist or lustre jug, having on each 
side reserves in which robins are painted exotically. Red 
upper breast, black back, yellow lower breast and legs, a 
touch of pale blue in the side! They stand on a twig in 
brown with green and yellow leaves. 

Silver resist jugs were frequently seen in the smallest 
homes in the Vale of Glamorgan years ago. _It is doubt- 
ful whether collectors have paid so much attention yet to 
this ware as to have entirely denuded the district of such. 

Figure IV. The shy and gauche-looking Cupid with 
his basket of favours is extremely quaint and charming. 
Both modelling and painting are quite distinct in my 
view and superior to similar Staffordshire figures, but in 


English Oak Cradle, 1697. 
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The hood and carved back panel are hinged 


was swung between the two posts, the bottom of the 
cradle being about two feet above the ground. The 
framework and hood were of wood filled in with cane work. 
During the third quarter of the XVIIIth century this 
type of cradle tended entirely to supersede the earlier 
form. The hood was replaced by a draped curtain 
hanging from a carved and shaped upright. Sheraton 
perfected a device by which he made his swinging cradles 
rock for an hour and a half by means of a clock-spring 
attachment. 


no way approaching the finished products of Chelsea. 
Height under 5 in. The line around centre of base is 
chocolate coloured. 

A further article will appear in the next issue with 
illustrations of Swansea and Nantgarw porcelain, inclu- 
ding a reproduction in colour. 
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CHINESE PORCELAIN 
(Continued from page 82) 


in Fig. IV. The first represents Han Chung-li, the 
first and greatest of the Immortals, who is said to have 
himself found the “ Elixir of Life ’’ and to have lived 
during the Chow Dynasty, 1122-249 B.c. He is repre- 
sented as carrying “‘ the Fan ” with which to revive the 
souls of the dead. Sometimes (as in our illustration) a 
fly-whisk is substituted for the fan. He became a genii 
and was sent to earth as a messenger from heaven. 

The second figure in Fig. IV represents Han Seang- 
Tsze. He is said to have been a nephew of Han Yu, 
who lived about A.D. 820, and a favourite pupil of the 
Second Immortal, Leu-tung-pin, who placed him in the 
branches of the fabulous peach-tree, from which, how- 
ever, he fell. He is represented as playing “‘ the flute,”’ 
his emblem, and is attended by a boy carrying a vase of 
flowers. 
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(VORIES AND HINTS 


HE art of carving in ivory is one of the oldest in the world, 
[ise of it having been found in the remotest ages. 
The Jews of 1000 B.c. were well acquainted with the work, 

id during the splendid forty years’ reign of King Solomon, used 
ory in lavish ornamentation, the throne, according to ‘* Chroni- 
es,” being entirely of ivory, overlaid with pure gold. Solomon’s 
(leet, voyaging to Tyre and Tarshish in partnership with Hiram, 
aded, we are told, “‘in gold, silver and ivory ; peacocks and 
pes.” ... In the Books of Amos and Ezekiel are mentioned 
presents of ebony and ivory,”’ “* houses of ivory,’’ and “* benches 

f ivory brought out of the isles of Chittim.’’ . And again, 
me Revelations,” in the prediction of the fall of Babylon is 
ritten : ‘ Alas—that great city of Babylon! ... No 
man buyeth her merchandise any more. The merchandise 

f gold and silver and precious stones . .. of all thyme woods 

ad all manner vessels of ivory.’ Homer, in the “ Iliad ”’ 
id the ‘“* Odyssey,”’ speaks of ivory, and Virgil depicts his hero 
Eneas passing through the Ivory Gate of Dreams; while the 
culptor Phidias, of the time of Pericles, 440 B.c., was justly 
renowned for his magnificent statues in ivory and gold, the most 
famous of which, Athena, stood in the Parthenon. The very 
name of “ ‘ ivory,’ * indeed, derived from the Sanscrit word “‘ ibhas,”’ 
meaning “* elephant,”’ is illustrative of its age. 

The birthplace of the craft is buried in oblivion, though con- 
fident authorities credit India with the honour. Certain it is 
that the cleverest native workers of that country possess secret 
methods of intricate workmanship which have been handed down 
from generation to generation and jealously guarded, and by the 
aid of which, such is the accepted verdict, their work surpasses 
even that of the Chinese and Japanese. 

The ivory used to-day is obtained chiefly from the tusks of 
elephants, the staple part of it coming from the Congo and the 
Ivory Coast. Ceylon and the East Indies, too, send a considerable 
quantity. Commerce in ivory, however, judging from statistics, 
has fluctuated remarkably through the centuries, reaching its 
zenith in the time of Roman power, when the use of the substance 
was so much in vogue that palisades and doors in the buildings 
of the wealthiest classes were sometimes formed of it. 
universally was it employed that the produce of Africa was 
exhausted, and Rome had to seek supplies in another hemisphere. 

But with the fall of the Empire this excessive demand dimin- 
ished, and great accumulations took place in Africa again. The 
accumulations were also due to the superstitious beliefs of the 
natives, who gathered and secreted in the recesses of the jungle 
vast stores of elephants’ tusks. The Portuguese, on their explora- 
tions in the XVth century, discovered and appropriated these 
stores; and their vessels, loaded with the spoil, carried it to 
Europe, and thus re-established one of the most profitable 
branches of the trade. 

Tusks vary greatly in bulk, the average being about 60 Ib., 
though some have weighed as much as 170 Ib. A tusk of this 
latter description, 7 ft. long, was sent as a peace token to Lord 
Chelmsford in 1879, by the Zulu king, Cetewayo. Of the supply 
of ivory exported from India the best portions of the tusks are 
retained by the native dealers and only the inferior parts placed 
on the market. From Egypt comes fossil, or pre-historic, ivory, 
which is found buried in the sands. The age of this has never 
been estimated, though it is supposed to be thousands of years 
old. It is seldom sound ivory, as the surface is usually covered 
with deep cracks. Mammoth ivory, similarly defective and 
unsatisfactory, has been excavated in immense quantities in 
Siberia and the Arctic regions ; but this is soft and pulpy, and 
fetches low prices at sales. 

Of substitutes for ivory there are many, xylonite being about 
the best, but inflammable. The ivory-nut, cabeza de negro, 
found on the banks of the Magdalena in Columbia, and made 
into toys and small articles, is not a substitute, but a substance 

apart. So is the doum palm of Thebes, which is in demand for 
the manufacture of rosaries and beads. 

Many valuable objects in ivory are utterly ruined for the want 
of a little care and knowledge. Ivory in its new or green state, has 
the characteristics of wood, containing a certain amount of moisture 
when unseasoned, and in the process of evaporation it may warp 
or crack. Thus it should not be exposed to the sun’s rays or 
allowed to remain in a warm atmosphere. Carved ivories should 
be kept away from a strong light, and most decidedly must never 
be exposed in a dusty room ; for if the dust once penetrates the 
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ON THEIR CARE 





Carved Ivory Throne of Archbishop 
Maximian at Ravenna, A.D. 546 


deeply cut parts difficulty is experienced in removing it and the 
beauty of the work is much impaired. Ivory billiard balls, when 
not in use, should be placed in the box provided, with a covering 
of wool, in an even temperature ; by this means the life of a set 
of balls is far prolonged. Discoloured necklets and bangles can 
be bleached, and recipes are to be had for the purpose ; the best 
course, however, is to hand the work over to an expert, as the cost 
is trifling and satisfaction more likely to ensue. 

Carved ivory collector pieces take many forms, ranging from 
museum examples to the exquisite pieces sought by the private 
collectors for display in their dust-proof cabinets, such as carved 
groups, figures, netsukes, plaques, koros and trays ; a collection 
which was recently dispersed is indicative of the specimens upon 
which the private collector sets his choice. It comprised a geisha 
holding an umbrella, 15 inches high, a figure of the Goddess of 
Wisdom and Mercy, 20 inches, a lady with a fan, and a man carry- 
ing a child, both 12 inches, trays of silver filigree, and the inevit- 
able netsukes of about 3 inches. Their popularity, if price is the 
criterion, is in the order above. 

To those unfamiliar with them it may be explained that a 
netsuke is a small, grotesquely carved ivory figure frequently of 
some well-known Japanese public man, with features exaggerated. 
These curios are displayed for inspection on ceremonious occa- 
sions in Japan, and are highly prized. Many of them are carved 
from old billiard balls, which were bought largely for that purpose 
in England. 

In conclusion, it is well to emphasize the need to follow the few 
simple precautions given beforehand for beautiful carvings to be 
kept in perfect preservation, highly polished, flawless and 
speckless. A. HASLAM. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 
J.B. YEATS. LETTERS TO HIS SON W. B. YEATS, AND 
OTHERS. By JosepH Hone. (Fabers.) 16s. 
THE HEBREW BIBLE IN ART. By Jacos LeEveen. 
University Press.) 12s. 6d. 
GALLERY BOOKS. No.1, VELASQUEZ. No.2, EL GRECO. 
No. 3, EL MANET. By Lunp Humpurigs. 4s. 6d. each. 


FRANCESCO DI GIORGIO. WELLER. Cambridge University 
Press and University of Chicago Press. 
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SALE ROOM PRICES 


NTIQUES and works of art generally show no weakening 
A demand and prices continue to soar. Messrs. ROBINSON 
AND FosTER have taken temporary offices at 41a Albemarle 
Street, and will be holding sales at Queensberry Hall, South 
Kensington, next month. 

January 28. Ceramics, Clocks, Furniture, SoTHEBy’s : 
Worcester dessert service, £52; Rockingham tea service, £50; 
Chippendale dwarf chest, £48; Queen Anne Cabinet, £44; set 
of ten chairs, Chippendale design, £130. 

January 31, Contents of 3 Upper Belgrave St., and Feb. 2 
and 3, at their Rooms, ROBINSON AND Foster, Ltp.: three 
settees and two elbow-chairs, £241 ; and another pair of elbow- 
chairs, £101; mahogany bookcase, £82; red and gilt lacquer 
cabinet, Chinese taste, £80; bracket clock by James McCabe, 
£48. Oak dining-table, £50; an old oak dresser, £57; oak 
refectory table, £50; mahogany and satinwood secretaire, £48 ; 
carved mahogany sideboard, £44; large French tapestry panel, 
landscape with building and animals, £63. 

February 2 and 3. Furniture, ROBINSON AND FOSTER: oak 
dining table, £50; walnut suite, £168; walnut cabinet, £52; 
an old oak dresser, £57; oak refectory table, £50; mahog- 
any secretaire, £48; oak court cupboard, £52; set six 
mahogany chairs, £50; carved mahogany cupboard, £44; 
three-piece suite, settee and two chairs, £63. 

February 3. Porcelain and Furniture, CurisTiE’s. Worces- 
ter: teacup and saucer, Dresden mark, £79; two-handled cup 
and saucer, £86; another with Watteau figures, £141; teacup, 
Dresden mark, £63 ; shaped mug, 5} in., £189; coffee cup and 
cover, £184; set three oviform vases, £247; pair hexagonal 
vases and covers, £147; jug with the arms of the Errol family, 
9 in., £141; another, but Oriental taste, £76; hexagonal vase 
and cover, 15 in., £226; oviform vase and cover, square mark, 
£184; pair hexagonal vases and covers, 144 in., £263. Chelsea : 
bonbonniere with green agate lid, £131 ; two others, £82 and 
£79; scent bottle, £105; and two others, £90 and £113; pair 
dishes, gold anchor mark, £120; ecuelle cover and stand, painted 
with Lancret subjects, £242; two cups and covers, gold 
anchor, £241; pair square vases, with Chinese figures, gold 
anchor, £441; another pair, but with covers, £1,365; slender 
oviform vase, 17 in., £100; figure of man, raised anchor, £178 ; 
figure of pierrot, red anchor, £61; anda harlequin, £173; man, 
by Kandler, £100; bird, raised anchor, £205 ; set four figures, 
the seasons, red anchor, £384; La Nourice, £268; Chinaman, 
boy and urn, £210; Music Lesson, the well-known group, £399 ; 
group, sportsmen, lady, etc., £304; another group, girl and 
youth, £304; pair groups, fruitsellers, £840; set three groups, 
Summer, Autumn, and Winter, £651 ; pair groups, fruit, flower 
and milkmaids, £441; pair flower sellers, £420; four children, 
emblematic of the seasons, gold anchor, £184; the famous Music 
Lesson, 16 in., gold anchor, £1,890; set nine figures, Apollo and 
the Muses, £567. Battersea enamels: circular box and cover, 
£210; tea caddy, 8 in., £609. Part old Worcester tea service, 
£73; pair tripod torchéres, £71; Sheraton bureau bookcase, 
£79 ; Queen Anne walnut tallboy, £88 ; ten Regency chairs, £178 ; 
pair Chippendale stools, £100; an Italian cabinet, painted 
landscapes, etc., XVIIth century, £73; Mortlake tapestries, 
8 ft. 8in., £131 ; 6 ft. gin. £82; Brussels, XVIIth century, £105 ; 
three panels Aubusson, XVIIIth century, £163. 

Feb. 3. Objects of Vertu, SoTHEBy’s: calendar clock by 
Quare, London, 18 in., probably made for the Dutch market, £56 ; 
interesting German silver coaching clock by Johann Ignat-Blasser, 
Augusta, No. 616, wonderful workmanship, £39; gold snuff 
box, 3 x 2} in., £44 

Feb. 4. Old English Silver Plate, Curistie’s: plain salver, 
1772, £105; pair Geo. I candlesticks, M. Cooper, 1723, £85 ; 
Edward VI chalice, Robert Danbe, 1552, £320; three Chas. II 
Puritan spoons, 1664, £125 ; set four candlesticks, 1755, £75. 

February 4. Works of Art Generally, SoTHEBy’s: late 
Stuart armchair, grotesque front legs, etc., £100; pair late Stuart 
high-back chairs, £100; set four library chairs, Geo. I style, the 
design of flowers in various colours on a cream ground, very 
uncommon pieces, £330; red lacquer cabinet, Wm. and Mary 
style, £54; pedestal writing-table, Geo. I style, £52; XVIIth 
century oak court cupboard, with central tablet, dated 1673, £58. 

February 9 and 10. Furniture, etc., ROBINSON AND FOSTER : 
fourteen Chippendale design mahogany dining chairs, £142; 
long case clock, mahogany case and silvered dial, £88; pair 
mahogany angle cabinets, £86; oak refectory table, ‘£105 ; ; 
Queen Anne tallboy, £92. 
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February 10, Porcelain and Furniture, CuristTie’s : Worceste: 
dessert service, Chamberlain, £61; old Worcester vase, square 
mark, £96; pair Chelsea figures, girl and youth, £115; pai: 
Dresden figures, fishermen, £63; carved wood group of Chris 
bound, XVth century, £63; gilt settee and four chairs, Georgian 
design, £66; Flemish rosewood cabinet, £63. 

February 11, 16 and 18. Porcelain, etc., PuTTICK AND 
Srmpson: Dresden enamel box, £18; Battersea enamel one 
£30; miniature XVIIIth century, £15; ; Dresden figure, £14 
pair Sévres vases, £20; Portrait by Van Somer, £18; Dresden 
large group, £20; another one, £24 ; Dresden centrepiece, £17. 

February 11. Pictures and Drawings, CurisTie’s: Tale of 
a Fox, Lomax, £147; Two Gainsboroughs, Miss Linley, £168 : 
Lover’s Seat, £200 ; River Scene, F. Guardi, £105 ; The Aspara- 
gus Seller, Pieter de Hooch, £2,205 ; Flowers in Vase, J. van 
Huysum, £420; Bay Hunter, Ben Marshall, £178; Flowers or 
Ledge, Rachel Ruysch, £79; Town on River, A. Storck, £79 
Portrait of Lady, J. Verspronck, £178; Buildings on a River 
J. van Goyen, £336; Portrait of Lady, Ben Marshall, £105 
Portrait of Child, Cuyp, £336. 

February 18. Old Masters, CHrisTie’s: Madonna anc 
Child, Giacomo Bassano, £273 ; five by Canaletto—The Church 
of San Giorgio Maggiore, £147 ; View of the Punta Salute, £147; 
The Piazza of St. Marks, £245 ; ; another, £189; Views of the 
Rialto. £252; Two Children, A. Carracci, £84; A Musical 
Party, G. Honthorst, £336; Ulysses and Penelope, Primaticcio, 
£472; The Village Inn, Solomon Van Ruisdael, £840; The 
Mares’ Plate, Newmarket, J. Wootton, £168. 

February 18. Chinese Art and English Furniture, SoTHEBY’s : 
wine jar, 14 in., Han dynasty, £54; pair small jade camels, Wei 
dynasty, £68 ; figure of horse in grey pottery, Wei dynasty, £105 ; 
pair figures, cocks, 8 in., £60; equestrian figure, Polo Player, 
T’ang dynasty, £74; ; tare figure of lady with raised left knee, 
Wei, £92; figure horse and rider, 22 in., T’ang, £205; figure 
of lady, six dynasties, black, white and red pigment, £80 ; 3 Sacri- 
ficial wine vessel, Chou dynasty, £56; tall bronze wine beaker 
(Ku), £54; massive early bronze ting, £85 ; bronze tripod chueh, 
first phase, £78; bronze beaker-shaped wine vessel, first, £195 ; 
ting with deep globular bowl, first, £75; large ting and cover, 
the Warring States, £160; jade beaker, Ming, £84; translucent 
carved jade bowl, Ming, £44; another, but marked Ch’ien Lung 
mien Chih, £54; green jade incense burner and cover, XVII- 
XVIIIth century, £190; Lung Ch’uan bowl of large size, £52 ; 
XVth century white bowl, Hsuan Te Ming, £52; pair famille 
verte slender oviform bowls, K’ang Hsi, £55; biscuit figure by 
Chiang Ming kao, K’ang Hsi, £120 ; large laden bactrian camel, 
T’ang, £76; large one of a horse, £84; early XVIth century 
painting of a priest, £54 ; set of five XVIIIth century Chinese wal! 
panels, £86 ; Queen Anne table in oak, £145; Sheraton pedestal 
writing table, £80 ; early Chippendale — armchair, £54 ; 
pair Chippendale Chinese chairs, £95 ; Geo. I writing table, very 
uncommon, £165 ; single chair, Chippendale in mahogany, £180 ; 
Chippendale break-front bookcase, large, £145 ; set six Chippen- 
dale chairs, £130; Chippendale tripod table, £68; pair Geo. I 
tripod tables, £100; Louis XVI salon suite, five pieces, £95 ; 
suite Louis XVI fauteuils, £155; tall case clock by Thomas 
Lumpkin, Londini fecit, £76 ; ; important XVIIIth century Queen 
Anne walnut bureau, £240 ; very beautiful William and Mary day 
bed in walnut, £220. 

February 24. Decorative Furniture and Objects of Art, 
CHRISTIE’s: seventy Chinese snuff bottles, £262; twenty-five 
Japanese lacquer inro, £173; eighteen Japanese netsuki, £73 ; 
Derby dinner and dessert service, formerly in the possession of 
of the late Sir George Wombell, £252. 

February 24. Works of Art Generally, SoTHEBy’s: pair 
Chelsea plates, red anchor, £32 ; Bow figure of sportsman, £45 ; 
early Derby group of Harlequin and Columbine, £55 ; Ralph Wood 
Toby jug, impressed numerals, £60; and another, £50; Lam- 
beth Delft armorial cup, 1669, £34; salt glaze coffee pot, £46 ; 
three Vienna Callot dwarf figures, £77; early oak monk’s table, 
£26; dole cupboard, £35; Jacobean oak court cupboard, £76. 

(To be continued) 


CorRECTION. In the Sale of January 19 at Willis Rooms the 
prices and titles given of certain pictures were not correct. They 
should have read: Peasant Family, Adriaen Van Ostade, £101 ; 
The Fruit Seller, Jacob Ochtervelt, £231 ; The Virgin and Child, 
Jacopo del Sellaio, £157; and the Madonna and Child by 
Francesco Botticini, £241. 








